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The Honey Product of 1881. 


We have great pleasure in present- 
ing toour readers a very interesting 
Table concerning the Honey Product 
of 1881. Itis very valuable, and will 
be exceedingly useful for reference. 
It has entailed upon us much extra la- 
bor and study ; but few can even im- 
agine the amount of brain work ex- 
pended upon such a table. It rolls up 
into the millions. We would thank 
those who have so kindly sent their 
reports, and thus gave us the material 
with which to make the figures. 

The average amount of surplus 
taken from the hives during the past 
summer is about 69 pounds, and the 
increase is about 71 per cent. Some 
colonies have each given as much as 
400 pounds of comb honey. These 
were very rare cases, and evidently 
had the most favorable conditions. 

The increase varies all the way from 
8 to 140 per cent. California shows 8 
per cent. increase, while Dakota shows 
130, and North Carolina 140, while 
New York and Kentucky gach gave 
72, Pennsylvania presents only 19. 
Michigan and Illinois each show 95, 
and Wisconsin 118. The curious may 
figure out many amusing results. 

In the production of honey, New 
York takes the lead in quantity, fol- 
lowed by Pennsylvania, Canada, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and 


Louisiana, in the order named. 





THE HONEY HARVEST 





OF THE YEAR 1881. 




















diniuae No. of Colonies. Per Extracted tiene. ef | | total | | Ave. 
, y InSpring| In Fall. Incr, Light. | Dark, | Honey. | gprpine \dor'y b 
Ji ee 989 1,568; 58) 43,876) ...... 240) 47,116, 48 
ere 12,251} 23,482) 91; 894,502 4,511) or4’ "612 1,173, 625) ps 
California.......... | 520} 08} 80,168) 5.....|...:....| 30,168) 68 
SR 132 304; 130, 11,246) 1,248) 18,455) 30,949) 159 
| 2,354 4,712 100 165,458 2,460) 19,734) 187,652) 84 
GOORTER .. 0. cccaden 2,480, 3,648 49| 89,450) ......| 42,875, 132,825) 53 
OT ees ey 95| 151,212, 26,343) 202,081) 379,636) 49 
a 2,861 5.934 yt 95,792) 18,514) 55,063) 164.360 57 
ae 4,577; 7,642 117,946 57,655) 103,956) 279,557) 61 
OS Rs | 1,624 1 946 | 41,876, 3,841) 846 86,563) 53 
Kentucky.......... | 6,106, 10,515, 72) 168,627; 540| 54,215 223,382| 37 
Louisiana.......... 3,234) 4,530 40) 300,641) 14,246) 2,456; 317,343) 98 
ME ols 6 ticknonale's 460 986 115 4,246 564, 15,862, 20,672) 47 
Massachusetts ..... | 1.549 2,675, 73) 40,828) 2,524) 78,281) 121,633] 78 
Maryland .......... | 925 1,865) 46; 15,131) 1,464) 16,217) 32,812) 36 
Michigan istnnebees 11,366, 22,173) 95, 127,926) 8,713) 755.375) 892,014) 79 
Minnesota ......... 2,624, 4,346 66 68,694) 2,482) 56,357, 127,533) 49 
Mississippi ohsoah Baie 3,245 4,321) 33 61,750 11,240) 19,465 92,455) 28 
Missouri ...........| 3,642, 5487 51) 22,655) 12,350 644 91 649) 23 
Pi” ae 416 652! 57 4,825) 1,264 2,686) 8,775) 21 
New Hampshire. . .| 98 146 49 2,655 564) 1,562 4.781 49 
New Jersey........ 2,260' 3,465 55, 45,428) 12, 816) 24.860, 83, 37 
OW YORK. 266.000: 25,366, 43,593) 72) 501,892143, "43611, 183,705 '1,829, 033! 72 
North Carolina ....| 31 74! 140) rm |” 1:456|° 2.306] 74 
Pe | 13,137, 22,262) 70) 748,229] 13,427; 206: 912) 968,568] 74 
Pennsylvania ...... | 15,682) 18.729) 19| 844.382) 61 605) 463.581 1,369,568) 87 
Tennessee ......... 751 78) 17 2,649, 9, 875| 1,565, 14, '089| 19 
. | 3 ere 3,933) 5,948 51| 79.651| 15, "682| 9,139 104, — 26 
Vermont .......... 446 679| 55) 4,681) 1,856) 27,158) 33,6 95 | 76 
WR ccc receees 1,608' 1,949 21) 7,684 1.872 53,259 62, 815) 39 
West Virginia..... 847, 1,283 52) 33,925) 7,716) 16,405) 58, 046) 69 
Wisconsin ......... 4,423) 9,642 118] 217,351) 97 142 182,424, 496 917] 112 
137,636 235,510 x 4,946,226 530,950'3,990 446 9,467 al @ 69 


Dakota gives 130 per cent. of in- 
crease, and an average of 159 lbs. per 
colony in the spring, but more reports 
would, in all probabilty, greatly mod- 
ify this result. New York shows a 
production of over a million pounds of 
comb honey, and is followed by other 
States in the following order: Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Canada, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. 

For several. years past the crop has 
averaged only 35 lbs. to the colony, 
but this year we have nearly double 
(69 lbs.), so that those who lost 1% of 
their bees last winter, still have as 
much honey as usual from the half 
that remained last spring. 

The 43 persons named below, com- 
menced the season with 2,579 weak 
colonies. These have increased to 
more than double the original num- 
ber, and have given 182,243 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted honey, and 95,144 lbs. of comb 
honey as surplus, besides leaving 100, 

000 Ibs. in the 5,209 hives for -winter 
use. 

The average per hive, ‘of honey 
produced is about 138 Ibs., and the fall 
crop will bring this to over 150 lbs. 
per colony. The amount taken from 
each hive averaging 1074¢ lbs. to every 
colony in the spring. Several of the 
colonies counted in the spring were 
devoted to queen rearing, and of 














course gave no surplus. 
the exact figures: 


Here are 











ee | 2. an 2. 
Name of Producer 25 25 ver seb 
Si ef 6 sé 
and State =n =, BS 336 
Sa 88 aga aon 
D. A. Jones, Canada...... 200 1,000 31.700 400 
Alderman & Robt., Fla.... 250 330 10,360 1,850 
B. F. Pratt, Ilinois........ 24 3,000 100 
Dr. C. C. Miller, Illinois.... 67 179 1,316 
V. W. Keeney, Lilinois.... 19 40 1,200 1,100 
j. “L. Anderson, _apraaee os BO we esedee 1,000 
* Doyle, Illinois.. 22 BZ ncccce 1,500 
i, Baker, Illinois... - ®@ GB BS0D cicee 
t H. Scudder, Illinois..... 15 40 ...... 1,000 
i. 8. Hackman, Illinois... 10 71 1,000 200 
7 8. Bull, Indiana......... 140 «#230 8150 700 
J.S. Ballinger, Indiana... 13 ci 
0. O. Poppleton, ~ 95 -- 108 131 14400 325 
A. Carder, Kentucky.. 28 SB BEOD  cccce 
L. Lindsly, Lousiana....... 300 400 26,500 1,000 
W. A. Towle, Michigan. . 31 5O 250 2,214 
G. Lamoreaux, New York 18 50 625 1,695 
Hattie A. Heaton, N. Y..... 37 54 60 3,700 
W. D. Wright, New York.. 140 210 ...... 14,000 
N. Bailey. Tew York....... 12 BA ccccee. 00D 
W. L. Coggsha » Roce 108 8208 15,100 4,500 
W.8. Ward, New York. 72 120 700 6,500 
R. Bacon, New York..... 70 120 400 5,500 
7 A. Williams & Co., N. ¥ 53 89 4,200 851 
. M. Woolver, Mepodecs 7 150 5,700 800 
4, Markle, New York. . 83 115 10,850 800 
Wm. P. Makley. N. Y.. 92 126 7,500 500 
G. H. Adams, New York 30 107 1,000 2,000 | 
G. M. Doolittle, N. 30 ~ 700 3,200 | 
Cc. J. Van Eaton, a ecbece 41 125 400 5,000 
Greiner Bros., New we. 70 140... 9,100 
P. A. pe . of 15 q 201 
L, D. Ormsby, Ohio 30 fad 700 1,800 
Sniith & Ohio. . 30 . gree 
. F. Carrol io 20 % 1500 2 
m. Biter, Virginia... 42 58 2,785 1,300 
. Feathers,’ nsin 35 81 100 3, 
mes Nipe,’ Wisconsin 24 49 5,300 400 
Newhaas, Wisconsin 25 92 38,107 2,027 
A. Hatch, Wisconsin. . 42 85 5,000 893 
ith & Hatch, Wisconsin 43 63 5,000 ..... 
B. F. Davenport, Wis...... 55 92 100 5,400 
M. Blanchard, Wisconsin.. 31 3 6,500 _j00 
2,579 5,209 | 182,243 243 95,144 





There are in America about 3,000,000 
colonies of bees, but our reports are 
from less than a quarter of a million, 


one-twelfth that are reported are a 
fair average of the whole, then the 
crop of: American honey for 1881 
amounts to 120,000,000 of pounds. If 
we call it only a hundred millions, it is 
worth $1,500,000,000. Surely the in- 
dustry is of sufficient magnitude to 
satisfy the most enthusiastic of its de- 
votees. 
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The National Convention. 





We devote much of our space this 
week to the first instalment of the 
proceedings of the National Conven- 
tion, held last week. The Convention 
embraced much talent, and its delib- 
erations were marked with dignity 
and harmony, and will be productive 
of much good. 
Prominent among those in attend- 
ance were: Prof. A. J. Cook and T. 
F. Bingham, Mich.; Hon. W. H. An- 
drews, Texas; G. W. Baker and A. 
W. Windhorst, Mo.; Geo. A. Vincent, 
La.; Dr. J. P. H. Brown and lady, 
Ga.; Mrs. L. Harrison, Ill.; Mrs. F. 
Dunham, Wis.; F. Della Torre, Md.; 
D. A. Jones, Ontario; Nelson Perkins, 
Ala.; D. 8. England, Tenn.; O. O. 
Poppleton, Iowa, Dr. E. Parmly, N. 
Y., and a host of Kentuckians. 

Much of the success of the Conven- 
tion is due to the unceasing labors of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Williamson, 


:| and Mr. J. R. Williamson, whose un- 


bounded hospitality will not soon be 
forgotten. That they may prosper as 
they deserve, is the wish of all with 


00 | whom they came in contact. 





ee 


g@ A mild winter, says the Cincin- 





| nati Commercial, is predicted by me- 


teorologists. As the excessive heat 
of this summer is attributed to the in- 
crease of solar radiation, and that in- 
crease is due to violent disturbances 
in the sun’s cromosphere, where spots 
of vast magnitude, following a period 
of quiescence, began to show them- 
selves in May and have continued 


| since, it is argued that the tempera- 
| ture in Arctic latitudes is, anc. will 


continue to be, above the average, and 
that comparatively mild currents of 


2.500 | air will be wafted down upon us during 
i300 | the winter months. 





ee We regret to announce that 
Signor Lucio Paglia, an extensive 
breeder of Italian bees, who has ex- 
ported many of them to other coun- 
tries of Europe as well as to America, 
died at Gaiana, of an affection of the 
lungs, on the morning of Sept. 15, 





If the 


or one-twelfth of the whole. 
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TWELFTH CONVENTION 


OF THE 


North American Bee Keepers’ Society 
HELD IN THE 
Odd Fellows’ Temple, Lexington, Ky., 
COMMENCING ON 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1881. 


President N. P. Allen called the 
Convention to order at 10 o’clock. 

C. C. Coffinberry, of Chicago, Il., 
was appointed Recording Secretary 
pro tem. 

On motion, the reading of minutes 
of last Annual Convention was 
deferred till the arrival of Dr. Parm- 
ly, of New York, Recording Secre- 
tary. 

An amusing communication from 
B. Hix, Holly, Mich., was read. 

Calling the roll of members and 
reading the Treasurer’s report were 
deferred. 

Vice Presidents’ reports being in 
order, the following were received : 

Tennessee.—Vice President 8S. C. 
Dodge reports the winter of 1880-81, 
Was one of unusual severity; the 
spring opened fine but late ; bees were 
too weak to take advantage of nectar 
tlow from fruit trees, white clover and 
tulip trees ; my average being about 25 
younds of honey from spring bloom. 
I'he summer was dry and forage very 
poor. Colonies robbed late in spring 
searcely recovered in time for fall 


bloom. Now breeding rapidly from 
fall honey. Honey is now coming in 
nicely. I expect an average of 30 


— of fall honey per colony. I 
1ave effectually eradicated foul-brood 
from my apiary; and after disinfect- 
ing them am again using the hives 
and frames. 

Arkansas.—Vice President W. W. 
Hipolite, M. D., reports only about 25 
younds per colony, owing to the pro- 
onged drouth; increase was mode- 
rate; bees are in good condition. In- 
stead of organizing State and district 
associations, I have made formal ap- 
plication to have the bee-keepers in 
this State incorporated with the Ar- 
kansas State Horticultural Society for 
the time being,and have no doubt 
that the request will be granted. With 
some slight changes, our State Fair 
Association will continue the pre- 
mium list which they last year offered 
for bees, honey, ete. The fair will be 





the drouth has been very severe, and 
I suppose that the bees are not in 
good condtion for winter. In this| 
portion of the State there is great | 
room for improvement in bee-culture. 
So far as I know, I have the only 
honey extractor in this county, and 
ood movable-comb hives are scarce. 
ee-keeping has been damaged by 
vendors of patent bee hives, the pat- 
ented features of which are their 
worst ones. crop of our State. I learn from vari- 

Georgia.—Vice President Dr. J. P. | ous correspondents in different locali- 
H. Brown reports that as there are no 'ties, that the flow of honey has been 
regular statistics kept by the Agri-| very irregular through the State— 
cultural Bureau of Georgia of the} some sections very good while others 


Maryland.—Vice President S. Val- 
entine reports: I regret I have not 
been able to get the statistics of the 
State of Maryland. As far as I can 
learn, I cannot report much over half 
a crop of honey, if any, for the State 
of Maryland for 1881. Owing to the 
mortality among the bees last winter, 
and the irregular flow of honey this 
season, it is impossible even to ap- 
proximate an estimate of the honey 





the amount of honey and wax pro-| 

duced, it is very difficult to arrive at | creted an abundance of honey, 
any very accurate results. I can only | throughout the State, and the failure 
give approximate estimates based|in the different localities was owing 
upon the last report of the Com-|to the prevalence of heavy rains in 
missioner of Agriculture upon the| the early part of the season, which 
subject. I place the number of colo-| washed the honey from the blossoms. 
nies at about 7,000, and the honey pro-| Following are statistics for Carroll 
duct at 144,000 pounds, which would | county for 1879: Honey, 13,977 pounds 
only be 20 lbs. per colony. The sea-|and wax, 455 pounds. 
son has been favorable for the flow of | roll 
honey, and above an average. The 
most abundant yield was in age Cow 
this the drouth set in which checked 
the flow until the rains in July. The 
fall harvest bids fair to be good, and 
all those colonies that are strong will 
lay up surplus above their winter sup- 





as an average, would give the 


honey and 10,010 pounds of wax for 
1879. I trust your Convention may be 
a grand success. 


ports there is no surplus in Kansas, 
unless it be in the Eastern tiers o 





.) 
4 


wax at 8,000 pounds. Fully 80 per| Any surplus in his locality is usually 
cent. of the bees are kept in the old-|from the fall flowers, which 
fashioned box-hives. Movable-frame | drouth has prevented for this season. 
hives are gradually coming into use, | It seems to me a printed circular, set- 
and will be more extensively used as | ting forth the objects of the Society, 
correct apiarian knowledge is more} for distribution by the Vice Presi- 
disseminated. dents among the officers of the various 

Kentucky.— Vice President Wm. | Fair Associations, would be the most 
Williamson reports the losses the past | practical and effective manner of 
winter in Kentucky at fully 50 per| reaching the intended objects and 
cent.; some appear to have been more | producing an effect. It should be an 
successful than others,and it does not| able production, giving statistics of 
appear to have been from lack of scien- 
tific treatment, because those who| portance to the country in a com- 
have the least experience, or given the | mercial view, with reasons why that 





instances been most successful. 
long-continued drouth of this sum-| 
mer destroyed the bright } 
the early honey season. 
honey fora week or two wasabundant, | to write it. He could certainly afford 
rich, and of delicious flavor, and for | it, as the extension of scientific bee- 
the number of colonies would yield | culture tends to increase the circula- 
about 75 per cent. The increase in| tion of the BEE JOURNAL. Since my 


| premiums by the several Fair associa- 
yrospects of | tions of the country. I would suggest 


The prospects for next season seem to | JOURNAL hasquite a good circulation, 
indicate a bright future. 


honey, and will go into winter-quar- | profitable meeting. 


ters well supplied. The reports were accepted and 





| 


|average one for both honey and in- | 


Canada.— Vice President D. <A. | Ordered to be placed on file. 
Jones reports the present season asan| On motion, the reception of the 
President’s annual address was post- 


held from the 17th to the 22d of Octo- | crease, and although it has been very | poned till the afternoon session. 


ber. 


As bee-culture becomes better | dry since July, completely cutting 


off | On motion, adjourned till 2 p. m. 





Taking Car- | 


State of Maryland 307,497 pounds of | 


least attention to them, have in some | production should be stimulated and | and summer harvests were such that 
The encouraged by the offering of liberal | 


( The recent | whereas, before I came, not a copy | 

| rains have refreshed vegetation so| came to. the county so far as I know. 

|much that bees are again gathering|I wish the Society a successful and 
| 












































































































































developed in this State, I think there | the fall honey yield, bees are in fair | 
will be little difficulty in getting an | — bed wintering. Honey a 
offer of larger premiums. I trust! readily at fair prices, and the outlook | 
your meeting may be one of harmony, | for oe ne Was never brighter in | 
and result in great good. | Canada than at present. 
Indiana.—Vice President Rev. M.| Nebraska.—Vice President Geo. M. : “ 
Mahin reports the winter of 1880-81 | Hawley reports the losses from out- | Ladies and Gentlemen : 
was one of the most disastrous to the | door wintering at fully 75 per cent.;| In obedience toa time-honored cus- 
bee-keeping interest since I have been | the losses from cellar wintering 10 per| tom, I am before you to deliver the 
a keeper of bees. In all parts of the|cent. The early season proved favor- | opening address as presiding officer. 
State the losses were very great, and|able, and bees increased rapidly.| Another year of labor and toil, of 
in some counties almost total. For)| Later, some sections were affected | joys and sorrows, of successes and dis- 
some reason which I am not able to} — local a = _ — el i 
explain, the mortality was greater in| plus was obtained, while other por- 
the Southern portion of the State than | tions will secure a full harvest. Should 
in the more Northern. I am not able | estimate the crop of the State at % of 
to give with any certainty the per- | a full yield. Our principal yield of 
centage of loss, but 1 judge for the| honey has been from Polygonum per- 
whole State it was not less than three- | sicare (hearts ease), goldenrods and 
fourths. Many lost all they had. In/|silkweed. In the vicinity of rivers or 
the gy half of wal — the | reeks —— other bloom a aided, 
season has been very good. I have| but the former are everywhere pre- 
never before known basswood to yield|sent. The quality of the honey is 
80 ne The swarming fever | good, and bees are generally in good 
ran very high, and those who were | condition for winter. 
wise enough to save and usethecombs| Alabama.— Vice President James 
of the bees that died, or to use comb| A. Austin reports: I have endea- 
foundation, have had a very satis- — to find o< all I — in regard 
factory increase. In this, the north-|to honey and bees in this State. [| 
ern central portion of the State, the think I can safely say there are not) 
——_ prevalent drouth did little | more than 200 ore colonies be <9 
arm, and our bees have gathered|son county. There is very little in- 
honey all the season. The fall crop is| terest manifested in the State. I am 
light, but the early crop was so very | sorry I — be with rou at the Con- 
arge that we have abundant reason | vention, and hope it will prove a suc- 
to be satisfied. In Southern Indiana| cessful one. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The President, Dr. N. P. Allen, of 
Smith’s Grove, Ky., addressed the 
Convention as follows: 









































apiculture. We have great reason to 
be thankful to Him who presides over 
the universe, the dispenser of all bless- 








are so favorably surrounded. 

The ie winter was marked by ex- 
treme long-continued cold, and thou- 
sands of colonies of bees were lost in 
ret ens wpe not only bees died, but 
animals perished in many parts of our 
northern latitudes ; nor was man alto- 

ether exempt from suffering and 

eath caused by the rigorous weather. 

But in due time the spring sun 
poured its life-giving rays upon the 
earth, melting away the snow and 
frost. The trees put forth their leaves, 
the grass shot forth its delicate spears 
and covered the earth with living 
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Kansas.—Vice President Norton re- | } 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The flow of | that Mr. T. G. Newman be requested | 


| he chooses. 


colonies has been fully 100 per cent. | residence here, now four years, the | the Rev. I 





green ; the flowers opened and filled 
the air with sweet fragrance, and al] 
nature seemed glad with joy, while 
the hum of the busy bee was heard in 
the land, filling the heart of the bee- 
keeper with delight as he beheld the 
lovely sight. 

But the spring-time and summer 
have passed and the harvest is ended, 
and we are here to recount our sue- 
cesses and failures—to learn one from 
another. 

Life is made up of toil and labor, of 
pleasures and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
happy realizations and sad disappoint- 


} f , hil | ments—not more so with the apiarist 
number of colonies of bees, and of|are poor. I am of the opinion that | than with other pursuits ; yet, he has 


the clover all through the season se- | a fair field in which he can experience 


all these different phases of life. 


The object of this Association should 
be to disseminate a correct knowledge 
of rational bee-keeping ; to bind the 
brotherhood of bee-keepers together 
as with cords of love and fraternal 
feeling ; to doall in their power to de- 
velop the honey resources of the coun- 
try; to let their light shine so that 
ignorance and superstition may be dis- 
pelled from the land, and a correct 
system of cultivating the honey bee 
be the order of the day, that all who 
keep bees may be rewarded for their 
abor,and by studying the works of 
nature in the economy of the bee hive, 
be elevated in their minds from na- 


plies. [estimate the amount of bees-| counties along the Missouri river. | tyure’s works to nature’s God. and thus 


be made better citizens and better 


the | Christians. 


I had hoped to have a valuable sta- 
tistical table from every State and 
Province ; but from causes over which 
I had no control [am not able to pre- 
sent it. 

Many and varied are the reports of 
the honey crop. In some States and 
localities the winter’s disasters and 
the summer's drouth have been so se- 


{ . cs OF) vere as to almost ruin bee-keeping as 
the production of honey, and its im- | ; 


a profitable business, while in other 
States and localities bees wintered 
without serious loss, and the spring 


good crops of honey were gathered ; 
and in favored spots large yields of 
honey are reported. May we not hope 
for a favorable winter, and a rich har- 
vest for our bees the coming year ? 
Since the invention of the movable 
frame, by our illustrious co-laborer, 
L. Langstroth, in 1855, 
scientific bee-keeping has been on the 
increase, and the command of God to 
man to go forth and subdue the earth, 
is the watchword among bee-keepers 
—as the movable frame gives him con- 
trol of the labors of the honey bee in 
comb-building, brood-rearing and hon- 
ey-gathering. The intelligent bee- 
keeper directs the labors of his bees as 
If he wants the delicate 


4 


| comb honey, as white as snow, he can 





ings, that our lives are spared and we | light and beautiful. 


have it by the use of honey boxes and 
sections; if he wants the pure liquid 
nectar just gathered from the delicate 
flower cups, with the sweet fragrance 
and rich aroma of the flowers from 
which it was gathered, he can obtain 
it by the use of the honey extractor. 
If he wishes to increase the number of 
colonies, he can do it by artificial 
swarming and the use of comb foun- 
dation. The bellows smoker enables 
us to subdue and control our bees 


| while manipulating them. 
appointments, has passed since we | 
last met in council and grasped each | introduced have done much to furt 
others’ hands, and with sympathetic | the cause of scientific bee-culture. All 
hearts enjoyed the social greetings of | of the different races are here on exhi- 
our co-laborers in the broad field of | bition, and we may learn much of their 


The new races of bees that have aaa 
ier 


relative merits. Wehave the German 
or black bee, the graceful Italian with 
her rings of gold, and the albino, so 
i The Cyprian 
and Syrian bees that have recently 
been introduced from the Island of 
Cyprus and from Palestine are also on 
exhibition. We had hoped to have 
Apis dorsata also, but have not. : 
would earnestly recommend for 
your consideration, the importance of 
encouraging State, District or County 
Societies ; the State or Province Soci- 
eties should be auxiliary to the North 
American, and the District or County 
to the State or Province. 
Much has been said and written on 
the subject of the adulteration 0 





honey, and the making of laws to pro- 
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hibit it. I believe that all articles of 
food ard medicine should be sold un- 
der their proper names, and as honey 
is used both as food and melicine, I 
recommend that you take such action 
asin your wisdom may seem best to 
bring about the end desired. 

Several valuable inventions in use- 
ful tools and implements have been 
made the past year, and quite an ad- 
vance in our bee papers and literature 
is to be seen—new ones being issued, 
older ones enlarged and made more 
attractive. The AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, published by Thos. G. Newman, 
Chicago, Ill., is now —— weekly, 
and is the only weekly paper in the 
world devoted exclusively to bees. 

I return thanks to all the bee papers 
for publishing the notice of this meet- 
ing; also to the committee of arrange- 
ments, for their labors in getting the 
use of this hall to hold our sessions in, 
and for obtaining hotel and railroad 
rates. “ 

A programme has been printed and 
distributed for use at this meeting; 
[return my thanks to all those who 
have contributed to its interest. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank 
you for the honor of presiding over 
your Association the past year. I 
have spent both time and labor in fur- 
thering its interests, with the hope 
that it would prosper under my admin- 
istration, and that this meeting would 
be the best ever held in the Western 
World. May your deliberations be 
pleasant and profitable to all present. 


Dr. E. Parmly, of New York, Re- 
cording Secretary, having resumed his 
official duties, read the minutes of the 
last annual Convention, which were 
_ “~~ ; 

The selection of a committee on 
nominations being in order, O. O. 
Poppleton, Iowa, moved that the 
President appoint the committee. 
Carried. 

President Allen eg as said 
committee: Hon. W. H. Andrews, 
McKinney, Texas; Hon.G. W. Dema- 
ree, Christiansburg, Ky.: O. O. 
pleton, Williamstown, Iowa; F. Della 

‘orre, Reisterstown, Md.; and Dr. J. 
P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

Prof. A. J. Cook,of Lansing, Mich., 
delivered the following able address : 


The New Races of Bees. 


A little less than two years since, as is 
well known toall,twoAmerican gentlemen 
D. A. Jones, of Canada, and Frank Benton, 
of Michigan, started for the old world in 
quest of new races and species of bees. in 
the hope that they might discover and in- 
troduce into America some new and val- 
uable races or species. After visiting the- 
principal apiaries of Europe, they located 
in Cyprus, where they established a large 
apiary in the city of Larnaca. Mr. Benton 
remained in Cyprus in charge of the bees, 
which consisted of two distinct varieties, 
the Cyprian and the Syrian, while Mr. 
Jones returned to America in June, 1880, 
bringing a large number of the queens of 
the two races with him. 

The following winter Mr. Benton pro- 
ceeded to Ceylon and Java, hoping to find 
“the great bee of Java,” Apis dorsata, 
and perhaps others that were valuable. 
His quest on the Island of Java was very 
thorough, but utterly fruitless. No sign 
could he see or word could he hear of the 
great “Javan bee,” Apis dorsata. It was 
not there, and Mr. Benton gained the ex- 
pensive information that the name Java, 
as applied to this species, was a serious 
misnomer. His search in Ceylon, how- 
ever, was better rewarded, as he procured 
on this island, after severe labor, great 
privation, and serious hardships, which 
came near costing him his life, two new 
species of Apis; the large dorsata which 
fastens its immense combs, all exposed, to 
the underside of the branches of trees; 
and the minute florea, which nests in the 
hollows of trees and rocks, as do our com- 
mon bees. The comb of Apis dorsata is 
very thick and heavy, while thatof A. 
florea, some of which I have received 
through the kindness of Mr. Benton, is 
very delicate and beautiful. The cells 
are ¢ lessin diameter than are those of 
our common bees. 

Upon the arrival of the new queens in 
America, I at once procured one of the 
Syrians, and Syrianized the entire apiary 
at the Michigan Agricultural College, as I 
then could learn their peculiarities with 
much more certainty than though 1 kept 
several races. 

As the Syrian is the only one of the new 


personal knowledge, I will confine the bal- 
ance of this paper to them, reserving the 
description of the other species and race 
for a future occasion. 

The Syrian bees are of the yellow type, 
and so are closely related to the Italians. 
Indeed, there are reasons to believe that 
these latter bees are the modified offspring 
of the Cyprians, which as probably were 
the descendants of the Syrians. 

The queens of this race are remarkably 
uniform in coloration, and thus — 
more fixed as a variety, than do the Ital- 

ians, Whose queens are quite variable in 

color. This uniformity is so striking that 

of 20 Syrian queens which I have reared, 

it is next to impossible to distinguish one 

from another. The head, thorax. femora, 

and bands on the dorsal surface of the ab- 

domen are black. The abdomen above is 

brown or leather-color, while the legs, ex- 

cept the femora, and the under side of the 

abdomen are a little lighter. The black 

bands on the back border posteriorly the 

segments from the 2d to the 5th inclusive. 

They broaden from before back to the 

last, which nearly covers the 5th segment. 

The 2d and 3d bands are alittle broadest in 

the middle, and the last segment is wholly 

black. In form the Syrian queens are es- 

sentially like the Italians, nor do they dif- 

fer in size. 

The drones are black above and yellow- 

ish-brown beneath. The legs are black. 

Each segment of the abdomen is bordered 

above posteriorly with goiden brown. 

Olive brown hairs cover the thorax above, 

while beneath the thorax on the under 
side of the head, and at the base and tip of 

the abdomen, the hairs are of a lighter 

hue, These drones are also unlike the 

Italian drones in their wondrous unifor- 

mity. Each seems exactly like every 

other. The Syrian and Italian drones do 

not differ in form and size. In breeding 

these bees, I have had striking proof that 

impregnation has no effect to modify the 

drones. The first 4 queens that I reared 

must have mated with Italian drones, as 
there were no others in the apiary, and no 
Syrian drones in the State. Yet of a great 
number of drones from these queens, not 
one was seen that did not show the marks 
of a pure Syrian in every respect. 

The Syrian workers are like those of 
the Italians, eucept that they are more 
vellow beneath ; this color prevailing to 
the last segment which is dark. The 
young Syrians, just as they come from the 
cells, appear very dark. This peculiarity 
furnishes the readiest means by which to 
identify these bees when there are no 
drones in the hive. The workers are a 
little brighter than are the Italian work- 
ers, and perhaps a trifle smaller. The 
tongue of the Syrian worker, I find, after 
examining a large number of each kind,éo 
be the same length as that of the Cyprian, 
and to average .006 of an inch longer than 
that of the Italian, and more than ,02 an 
inch longer than the tongue of the Ger- 
man worker. ° 

L have found the Cyprian bees to be very 
prolific, and persistently so. Autumn 
frost or summer dearth of honey secretion 
does not check brood rearing as is the 
case with the Germans or Italians. This 
does away with all need of stimulative 
feeding, and keeps the colonies strong at 
all times. Young bees are present at dawn 
of winter, which is an important adjunct 
in safe wintering, and a safeguard against 
spring dwindling. The Syrians are excel- 
lent honey gatherers, certainly equal, if 
not superior to the Italians. They are 
even more sure to repel robbers than are 
the Italian bees. 

Some of the characteristics of the Syr- 
ians are not so desirable. They fairly 
crowd the queen cells when preparing to 
swarm. Sometimes 5 or 6 queen cells will 
be massed in one'great pyramid ; so it is 


ruining large fine cells. The speedy de- 


ter the first queen comes from the cell, 


ers in queenless colonies and nuclei, are 
objectionable features. These bees are 


dismayed, even in the 
Bingham smoker. 
very serious, however. 


handled them now for a year, 


nuclei which had no —. 
colonies are often very 


tion. J 
handle them much at such times. 





races and species with which I have had 





to American apiculture. 


often difficult to separate them without | their half-dozen or less colonies. 


The bees are| point to his well 


always peacable, so much so, that I have 
y ‘ ¥ without | from his cows in butter and cheese, and 
gloves, veil or smoke, and with no fear or | he will point to his ample pastures and | 
annoyance, except in case of colonies or | 
Queenless 


ing a little after opening the hive we are | 
safer, but even then it is not always agree- 
able to handle them without full protec- 
Fortunately it is not necessary to 
It is} where abounds 


times, than to have to use the smoker most | grove in somebor 
of the year. Aftera yeas —— ‘ 
can give hearty praise to these bees, whic n 

ortainly a most valuable acquisition | marsh with lots of smart weed. But he 
to AI : 7 has never planted an acre for his bees, 


Rev. L. Johnson, of Walton, Ky., 
thought orders for Cyprian and Syrian 
queens should be sent to Mr. Jones, in 
order to remunerate hita in part for 
his outlay of time and money to se- 
cure a superior and pure race of bees 
for dissemination in this country. 
The bees mentioned are good natured 
if properly handled. 

rot. Cook thoughta substantial re- 
cognition of Messrs. Jones and Ben- 
‘ton’s arduous and hazardous labors in 
this behalf should be made by the 
bee-keepers of North America. 

x. W. Demaree, Christiansburg, 
Ky., was satistied that there are two 
races of bees—the yellow and black. 
All the races of yellow bees are un- 
doubtedly derived from the same par- 
ent stock, and all variations which are 
apparent are the result of climatic in- 
fluences. Mr. Demaree said he had 
better results in rearing queens from 
fresh eggs than from larve. He 
found, where giving larve already 
hatched from which to rear queens, 
the queens are always darker and 
their workers not so fine. 

D. A. Jones, was of the opinion 
there were but two races originally— 
the Syrian and the Dalmatian bees. 
He thinks the Syrian bees were taken 
to Cyprus from Palestine, and from 
Cyprus to Italy, where they came in 
contact with the Dalmatians, and by 
acclimatization they formed the pres- 
ent Italian bees, which have become 
a fixed race. He has known nearly 
250 queen-cells to be constructed in 
one hive by the Cyprians. A neigh- 
bor in Canada claims that the Cyp- 
rians gathered an average of 20 pounds 
more honey per colony than the Ital- 
ians did. 

C. C. Coffinberry, Chicago, Il., read 
a paper on the subject, ‘* Can we make 
honey a staple product.” as follows : 





Can Honey be made a Staple Product? 


Since bee-keeping has emerged from the 
mysterious labyrinths of superstition 
which popularly surrounded it and been 
allotted a high position among the scien- 
tifie arts, the great obstacle which, till 
quite recently, attended its successful pur- 
suit and development has been an vutlet 
or market for the surplus production above 
the quantity actually required for home 
consumption. 

This, however, having been overcome, 
the next serious question which arouse in 
the minds of some of our most successful 
producers was the fear of glutting the 
market; but thanks to an intelligence 
which could comprehend a country and a 
market as great as our own, this fear has 
been allayed, and a demand has sprung up 
abroad which we frankly acknowledge we 
cannot satisfy, until we can make honey a 
staple production. By “staple produc- 
| tion,” I mean when its supply will average, 
one year with another, as will pork, or 
beef, or butter, or cheese, or wheat, or 
corn, or any other product that is depen- 
dent alike upon the seasons and the in- 
telligence of the producers. 

Contemporaneous with the fear of glut- 
ting the market, was broached the buxg- 
bear of over-stocking the country with 
| bees, and many intelligent and deeply in- 
| terested bee-keepers me gee the sub- 
| ject with fear and trembling, while a few 
| proved by actual figures that two or three 





“because it will not pay.” Perhaps, once 
in a while, some neighbor has put in a 
field of buckwheat, or nature has been 
lavish, and the bees, true to instinct, have 
done well—as they always will if the op- 
portunity is provided them. 

But Mr. O. O. Poppleton, of Lowa, can 
tell you truthfully that his bees average 
per colony, the product of an acre o 
wheat; Greiner Brothers, of Naples, N. 
Y., realized equivalent to two acres of 
wheat from each colony; Alderman & 
‘Roberts, Wewahitchka, Fla., have realized 
this season ehough to purchase an acre of 
land for each colony. Many others have 
done quite as well; and why? Because 
they have had almost continual bloom. 

It is not my intention to suggest what 
to plant, but to provoke the questions : 
Should we not plant to secure a continuous 
bloom ? and with a continuous bloom of 
judiciously selected plants, Can we not 
make honey a staple product? When 
every year becomes an extra good honey 
season, instead of every fifth year, will not 
honey have become a staple product ? If 
thirty days of good honey flow will con- 
stitute the average ay season one with 
another, will not four times that number 
of days every season (which I believe can 
be realized by judicious planting), not 
only make the product a staple one, but 
apiculture will become one of the most 
pleasant, most certain, and most profitable 
pursuits we can adopt. 

When we have learned what to plant, 
when to plant, and how much to plant, 
then, too, will we have overcome the 
greatest difficulty in wintering, and we 
will hear no more of bees starving. Our 
honey will always be the best, because we 
have robbed nature of the privilege of 
making the selection. Our colonies will 
always be strong, from early spring till 
late in the fall, for we have allowed no 
cessation in honey flow. Our ramifica- 
tions for newer and better bees will cease 
for our beautiful American-Italians wil 
— be forced to “jump over the fence 
and help themselves ;” and our hybrids 
and blacks will become morally and 
socially better, because not foreed, from 
infancy to steal their living. Then, too, 
will prices become as staple as the product, 
and the apiarist can with some certainty 
figure up his probable profits; a few days 
of adverse winds will not ruin a season’s 
prospects, and hee-keepers will expunge 
from their vocabulary the dismal term, 
* blasted hopes.” 


T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich., in- 
quired of Mr. Coffinberry how much 
buckwheat would be required for a 
given number of colonies ? 

O. O. Poppleton, lowa, answered 
the question by stating that last sea- 
son 25 acres of buckwheat gave his 
bees 6,000 pounds of buckwheat, and 
he does not know how much was lost, 
because of inability of bees to take 
care of or gather it. 

Prof. Cook said that the subject 
matter of the paper was of the great- 
est importance to the bee-keeper,as it 
touched on all the vital points con- 
nected with successful apiculture; he 
had no doubt the honey season could 
be very greatly lengthened, and the 
crop increased almost indefinitely by 
a judicious system of planting. He 
hoped every bee-keeper in America 
would give the matter of planting for 
honey a generous trial. 


On motion, the President appointed 
the following gentlemen as a com- 





| hundred colonies of bees did not gather as 
|much honey per colony as a did 
4ast 


| winter, however, done much to remove 


struction of the remaining queen cells af-| their fears of over-stocking ; in fact, one 


| advertised this spring to buy or run on 


and the quick appearance of fertile work- | shares bees with-which to continue his 


over-stocking process. ’ me 
| The all-important questions now arising 


more irritable than are Italians, and worst | are, Can honey be made a staple product ? 
of all when once aroused, they are totally | and if so, How? J 
indifferent to smoke and fight on all un-| intelligent pork-raiser where he expected 
resence of the best | his hogs to find mast enough to fatten on, | nd 
This objection is not| he would smile at our simplicity, and | winter, in the majority of cases, was a 
' tilled fields — he | scant supply of honey. Ly 1~— yield 

i imes : » almost | raised the corn to feed them; ask the | was as much in excess as the honey was 
breeding at al} times, and so are | dairyman how he expects the best results | deficient, and in many places the pollen 


f we were to ask an 


| 


slovenly field where Spanish-needles have 
taken possession, or “over yonder is a 


mittee on apiarian supplies, queens, 
| bees, etc.: Dr. L. E. Rrowa. Emi- 
nence, Ky.; D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont.; 
and D. 8. England, Sparta, Tenn. 

| The following communication was 
|read from Henry L. Jeffrey, Vice 
| President for Connecticut : 

| Report from Sept. 1st, 1880, up to date. 

| The honey yield from fall flowers in 
| 1880 was below the average as a crop, and 
| consequently the condition of colonies for 


| yield was the heaviest ever known. 
Winter came suddenly upon us, about 


haystacks; inquire of the wheat-grower | Nov. 23, and held severe until Dee. 15, 
where he finds so much wheat to cut, and | when the bees that were in sheltered lo- 
tritable. By wait- | he will with pride show you his broad | calities flew a little for two or three days 

fields ; but the average bee-keeper if asked | and were then shut in until the fore part 
| where his bees get the nectar with which 
‘to fill their surplus boxes, will with a 
smile of satisfaction point to the roadside 
what “ the way J _ Sf 1 ALB ag 

i i hogs have not uprooted, or to the linden | carrying in pollen, and the bees decreas 

much easier to protect fully these few | hog y's wood-lot, or to some iS c greater peosection, by the of2 ones 


| of March, when they had another fly fora 
| day or two, then, having only an oc- 
| casional fly until May, when they began 
| to work in earnest every pleasant , 


wearing out, than the hatching brood could 
replace, thus leaving the colonies on the 
average no stronger than they usually 
were the fore part of April. 
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About 65 per cent. of the number of 
colonies of last fall were dead by May 10 
and more of them died between Mar. 20 and 
May 10 than had previously. Many that 
had pulled —- till May 1, became 
queenless and died out or swarmed out, or 
) = drone-laying or virgin queens before 

une L. 

Both soft and hard maples were full 3 
weeks later than known before in these 
parts, but most of the bees were in con- 
dition to obtain but little honey from 
either. Fruit bloom was nothing to speak 
of. May 25, white clover began to show 
considerably in favorable localities, but 
yielded very little honey. Very little, if 
any, surplus was stored in boxes till bass- 
wood, which commenced blooming July 
13, the bloom being plenty and yieldin 
bountifully till the 28th; before bassw 
was gone, sumac began to bloom abun- 
dantly, and yielding honey steadily and 
bountifully till Aug. 5, when the harvest 
shut off so abruptilyas to make it danger- 
ous to open weak colonies or nuclei until 
buckwheat began to bloom, which was 
Aug. 22, in some places yielding a fair 
supply, in others scarcely enough to keep 
off starvation, and in many places not any. 
When any amount of honey was gathered 
it was from the silverhull, the common 
kind was worthless for honey. The early 
golden-rods and other early fall flowers 
amounted to nothing for honey ; on the 
20th of Sept. bees began to gather a little 
honey, and the yield showed a steady in- 
crease daily. On the 24th it was so heavy 
that should it continue for 2 weeks as 
plentiful, the colonies completely desti- 
tute could gather enough for a winter sup- 
ply. The queens had almost come to a 
stand-still regarding laying, but the past 
3 or 4 days, good flow of honey has given 
them a start, which it is to be hoped will 
furnish brood enough to send them into 
winter quarters moderately strong in bees. 

In the north-western and western parts 
of the State, there is a slight showing ofa 
disease in the brood. Just before ready 
to cap, a large percentage of it turnsa 
yellowish brown, and then dries up. 
Whether it is caused by a poisonous 
honey, or the weather, or the drouth, or 
all three, I cannot tell. The trouble is 
mostly on low ground or near large 
swamps. It is contagious by the inter- 
change of diseased combs. 

The honey season has not been more 
than a medium for surplus, though in some 
places it was uncommon for swarms. 

Woodbury, Conn., Sept. 26, 1881. 


On motion, adjourned till 7:30 p. m. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Reports on the crop results for the 
season, With amount of increase, be- 
ing in order, were given as follows: 


No. of colonies in the — 1,499, 
increased to 2,700; extracted honey 


received, 67,632 pounds; comb honey 
received, 5,005 pounds. 

Many of those reporting as above 
stated their bees were in bad condition 
in the spring, and others had run for 
queens or increase. When the roll 
was called several were absent, not 
having returned from supper. 

Prof. Cook made an explanation re- 
garding fertilization in confinement ; 
1¢ has never been successful in his at- 
tempts to accomplish it, although he 
has diligently tried almost everything 
which suggested itself to his mind. 

Mr. Demaree has tried several ex- 
periments, and almost lost confidence 
in its accomplishment. He has tried 
tying a silken thread around the 
queen and flown her in the air, but 
with no satisfactory results. 

Prof. Cook has also tried that 
method, and suggested several other 
experiments which met with no better 
success. 

Several gentlemen expressed the 
opinion that the queen and drone 
dropped to the ground during inter- 
course, and gave instances which had 
come within their knowledge. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown differed with 
the gentlemen ; he thought a few ex- 
ceptional cases did not constitute the 
ruie, 

Mr. Jones has had a Syrian queen 
mated after she was 30 days old, and 
she commenced laying three days after 
being put inthehive. She has proven 
herself a good queen, being prolific 
and throwing worker brood. 

On motion of Wm. Williamson, 
Lexington, Ky., Dr. J. P. H. Brown, 
Prof. Cook, G. W. Demaree, D. A. 
Jones and Prof. Hasbrouck, of New 
Jersey, were appointed a special com- 
mittee, and requested to continue fur- 
experiments with a view to success- 


fully fertilize queens in confinement. 

D. A. Jones suggested that bees 
could be successfully and quickly 
united by using a small Bingham 
smoker with a piece of fine sponge 
next the fire grate, then another piece 
saturated with the best German chloro- 
form, and a dry sponge on this. Care 
must be used, not to use too much 
chloroform. 


Adjourned till 9 a. m. 
MORNING SESSION—OCT. 6. 


Session opened with prayer by Rev. 
L. Johnson, Walton, Ky. 

Report of Committee on Nomina- 
tions being called for Hon. W. H. 
Andrews, Chairman, reported the 
following : 


President—Prof. A. J. Cook, Lansing. Mich. 
Recording Sec.— Dr. Ehrick Parmly, New York. 
Corresponding Sec.—C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O. 
Treasurer — Mrs. Frances Dunham, Depere, Wis. 
STATE VICE PRESIDENTS. 
Alabama—J. A. Austin, Huntsville. 
Arkansas—Dr. W. W. Hipolite, Devall’s Bluff. 
California—W. Muth-R , Independ 
Colorado—D. Wolpert, Denver. 
Connecticut—H. L. Jeffrey, Woodbury. 
Dakota—Calvin G. Shaw, Vermillion. 
Florida—W. 8. Hart, New Smyrna. 
Jeorgia—Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta. 
llinois—Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria. 
ndiana—Joseph M. Brooks, Columbus. 
owa—O. O. oa. Williamstown, 
Kansas—D. P. Norton, Council Grove. 
Kentucky—W. Williamson, Lexington. 
Louisiana—G. A. Vincent, New Orleans. 
aine—Dr. J. A. Morton, Bethel. 


Mi aryland—S. Valentine, Double Pipe Creek. 
h ts—E. A. Thomas, Coleraine. 

‘TY. F. Bingham, Abronia. 

Mi -O. M. Blanton, Greenville. 

Missouri—R. S, Musser, St. Joseph. 

Nebraska—George M. Hawley, Lincoln. 

New Hampshire—J. L. Hubbard, Walpole. 

New Jersey—Prof. J. Hasbrouck, Bound Brook. 

New York—A. J. King, New York City. 

North Carolina—E. E. Ewing, Highlands. 

Ohio—Melville Hayes, Wilmington. 

Ontario—D. A. Jones, Beeton. 

Pennsylvania—W. J. Davis, Youngsville. 
uebec—Thomas Valiquet, St. Hilaire. 
‘ennessee—W. P. Henderson, Murfreesborv. 

Texas—Dr. W. R. Howard, Kingston. 

Vermont—A. E. Manunm, Bristol. 

Virginia—E. C. Jordan, Stephenson’s Depot. 

West Virginia—Dr. E. FE. V orthen, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—John Corscot, Madison. 

The report of the committee was 
accepted, and on motion of O. O. Pop- 
pleton, the Recording Secretary was 
instructed to cast the vote of the Con- 
vention as a unit for the above nomi- 
nees, after which they were declared 
unanimously elected. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, President elect, 
was escorted to the chair, and delivered 
the following : 


President's Address. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the American 

Bee- Keepers’ Society : 

Allow me to thank you most cor- 
dially for this unsought and unexpec- 
ted honor. ‘To receive this kind and 
unanimous expression, is indeed most 
pleasant. Two years ago I urged Cin- 
cinnati as the place for the succeeding 
meeting. I wished to enlist the inter- 
est and quick intelligence, and secure 
the rich fruit of the experience of our 
honored bee-keepers of the Sunny 
South. One year later the selection of 
Lexington wisely furthered the same 
object. To-day we are proving the 
wisdom of this idea. We have heard 
before of the kind-heartedness and ex- 
ceptional hospitality of the people of 
this grand old State. To-day we are 
realizing that it is more than true. 

I have long felt a sincere pride in 
doing what I could to advance api- 
culture. The apiarist procures his re- 
ward, not by sharp practices, not 
through the misfortunes and adver- 
sity of his fellow, but by the honest 
production of that which is of value 
to others. His daily work adds to the 
capital of the world ; the fruits of his 
daily thought and labor add to the 
comfort, the health, and the happiness 
of the world. More, when we lead 
any friend or neighbor to apicultural 
pursuits, we are working indirectly to 
cultivate in them thought, study and 
close observation, for without each 
and all of these, the best success is | 
impossible. But intelligence and ob- | 
servation are more than elements of | 
success; they make life a joy, and | 
their possessor a delight and a bless- | 
ing to others. | 

yiculture calls its patrons to 
handle the things of nature, and so re- 
fines, elevates, and broadens. How 
atent the fact, as we associate with 
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e-keepers in these conventions, that 
this pursuit developes charity, rever- 








drones except from 


ence—yea, the truest and best ele- 
ments of a gentleman. 

In apiculture, our sisters find the 
means to procure a comfortable liveli- 
hood. That apiculture is peculiarly 
adapted to the deft manipulation and 
the neat and beautiful taste of our la- 
dies, is more than demonstrated by 
the many successful lady apiarists of 
America, who are second to none in 
the land. 

To be called to succeed such 
men as Allen, Newman, Quinby, 
and the honored Langstroth, is indeed 
something to awaken pride; to be 
called to represent the American api- 
culturists, as the chief officer of their 
national association, is indeed an 
honor of no small magnitude. 

Asking youraid, unflagging support, 
and your kind forbearance, I promise 
to do what I can to make the coming 
year of this association even more 
fruitful of good to American bee- 
keepers, if that be possible, than has 
been any time of the past. With 
** Excelsior ! ”’ as our motto, let us pro- 
ceed to our regular work. 


The following resolution was offered 
by ©. C. Coffinberry, of Illinois, and 
adopted eqiwreyt by arising vote: 

Resolved, That we hereby tender the 
thanks of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, to our late Presi- 
dent, Dr. N. P. Allen, meg ne for 
the excellent and efficient discharge 
of his official duties during the past 
most trying year to bee-keepers. 


The following address from P. P. 
Collier, of Missouri, was read : 


About in-and-in-Breeding. 


In discussing this very important branch 
of apiculture, 1 deem it prudent to confine 
myself to facts long established and 
proven, that too long and too close “ in- 
and-in-breeding ”’ is determental in all do- 
mestic animals, as well as the honey bee. 
It is one of God’s established laws in all 
animate beings to avoid the relative or 
kindred bloods, and the penalty in the vio- 
lation of this law, the careful breeder is 
ever watchful to prevent in the species 
propagated. While it is a fact that some 
of the ancients advocated “ in-breeding”’ 
to retain the original a of the “‘bovine 
animals,” yet the proof of this policy is 
developed in all cases wherever practiced, 
not only in maintaining the original, but 
ranning out of mixed bloods, and, while 
we believe that this law is applicable to 
all domestic animals, it is none the less 
true in the honey bee, as probably with 
all insects. 

My father once purchased 4 colonies in 
log gums from two different men. For 2 
years his increase was very rapid, his bees 
doing well, but the third year they became 
indolent—no honey—moths attacked them, 
and in 2 years more he had nothing left 
save the “gums.” There were no other 
bees near for them to cross with, but they 
bred in-and-in until they bred ‘‘out.” I 
was called, afew years ago, to transfer 18 
black colonies from the old box to the 
movable frame hives. I did so, and found 
the bees very indolent ; queens and drones 
dwarfish, bees idle with little resentment, 
and although put there in good order with 
a good harvest, yet they went to nothing. 
Another case about the same time, and un- 
der similar circumstances, was giving 
queens from a distant apiary (all blacks) 
with very different results; the close of 
the season found them strong and vigor- 
ous, not a moth about them. 

Some 30 years ago, a French writer ad- 
vocated the exchange of brood from a dis- 
tant apiary, to prevent ‘“ in-breeding.” 
Mr. Dadant, on page 270 inthe AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, refers to a case of marked 
laziness in bees propagated and sold in 
one locality, all from one colony, He 
further said, ‘“ According to my expe- 
rience, too close and too prolonged in-and- 
in-breeding will produce laziness, and 
give birth to queens whose progeniters are 
not so sound as should be desired,” and 
had he added that “such a course was a 
sure road to destruction,” he would have 
come nearer the facts in the case. 

I purchased, in 1877, a very fine impor- 
ted queen from Dr. Brown, of Georgia. 
Her offspring was pure. I suppresse all 

her. From her I 
reared some very fine — and drones, 
but to my surprise, these queens did not 
produce well-marked workers. The next 
year (1878), 1 reared some queens from 
these ; the result was very bad hybrids, 
—very cross. The third year (1879), to my 
great satisfaction, as well as my neigh- 
bor’s, they played entirely out—the worst 
mongrels imaginable. Now I had no 
black drones ; all drones were from this 
imported queen and her offspring, I ask, 








“was this not a marked case of degener- 
acy from in-breeding ?”’ I then procured 
— from different breeders—reared 

rones from one, and queens from others, 
with very different results. 

How did man obtain the perfection de- 
veloped in the various animals under his 
control? 1 answer, by taking advantage 
of this law, with the variation and pre- 
serving them, or developing the more per- 
fect, and rejecting the imperfect. Now 
with no variation, there can be no selec- 
tion, but happily our great Creator has 
— ample provisions by the which 

indred blood, and the penalty thereof 
may be avoided, and a better and purer 
race adorn the many apiaries that exist in 
our broad and glorious land to the pleas- 
ure and profit of all concerned. But per- 
mit me here to say, that so long as this 
dollar-queen business is tolerated, so long 
may we expect perfection deferred, and a 
mongrel race flood our country. Why, 
what may we expect from a stock-raiser 
to advertise his fine cattle without war- 
rant or guarantee of their purity ? Would 
you purchase of such? Yet thousands of 
novices are led to believe that they have 
the “ ne-plus-ultra,” to their great injury. 


Dr. E. Parmly, New York, main- 
tained that there was not the danger 
to be apprehended from in-and-in- 
breeding, that was generally anticipa- 
ted. The doctor exhibited a photo- 
graph of the most celebrated milch 
cow now in this country, stating that 
her extraordinary yielding powers had 
been developed by in-breeding, and 
that it was a rule among the best 
stock-breeders to breed in twice and 
out once; sometimes they breed in- 
and-out time about. He claimed that 
climatic influences had more to do 
with deleterious results than the sys- 
tem of in-breeding with bees. Take, 
for instance, the human family, and it 
would be found that some _ nationali- 
ties were not so liable to degeneracy 
as others. A nervous, excitable peo- 
le like the Americans would be more 
ikely to degenerate than a stolid 
phlegmatic people like the Hollanders. 
According to the theory of partheno- 
genesis, a queen could not mate with 
a full brother—the nearest relation- 
ship the drone could bear would be 
that of a half brother, and hence their 
peculiar natural organization was by 
nature adapted for breeding in. 


An address from C. P. Dadant, of 
Hamilton, Ill., was next in order, 
entitled 


The Prevention of Natural Swarming. 


Among the most desirable improve- 
ments to be made in the wide unexplored 
field of bee-knowledge, is the manage- 
ment of bees in such a way as to produce 
at will, either bees or honey. One-half of 
this question has already been solved 
satisfactory, it is that which concerns the 
production of increase in colonies at the 
expense of honey. Indeed this matter 
has been so thoroughly ventilated, that it 
has become a necessity for the older heads 
to warn the novices against an excess in 
this line, and notwithstanding these 
warnings, we daily hear of failures of be- 
ginners due to the over-production of arti- 
ficial swarms in their too great eagerness 
to quickly become large honey producers. 

‘The other side of the question, and not 
the least important to the large producer, 
is far from being so thoroughly solved as 
the former, and although we see many in- 
stances where bees do produce honey 
without swarming, there are numberless 
instances where the bees have swarmed 
again and again, producing a large increase 
in spite of the efforts of their keeper, 
whose aim was only the production of 
honey. Allour large producers are anx- 
ious to prevent natural swarming and to 
control all their increase in order to select 
their breeding stock, and also to prevent 
any further addition to the number of 
their colonies, except in a quantity suf- 
ficient to cover their winter losses. 

In order to find the best means for the 
prevention of swarming it is necessary to 
consider the habits of the bee and to act 
in accordance with their nature. The 
oldest authorities that write on the sub- 
ject all agree that bees swarm or prepare 
to swarm when “a hive well filled with 
comb can no longer accommodate its 
teeming population,” and they also nearly 
all agree on the fact that when a colony 
has made preparations for swarming it is 
very difficult to prevent their swarming 
impulse. One thing however, that we do 
not find stated, though we may have over- 
looked it, is the fact that bees often pre- 
pare to swarm before the hiye is full of 
comb, but only in exceptional cases when 
the comb in the hive is not yet all occu- 
pied, But there are, we think, several 
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causes of natural swarming. Allow us to 
lay down a few rules which we will de- 
velop afterwards in regard to these causes. 
The swarming impulse is generally found: 

ist. In a colony of bees that contains a 
Jarge amount of drone comb, in which 
drones are reared early in the season. 

2d. In a colony containing an old queen 
or a queen who is losing her prolificness 
on account of age or some other reason, 
and whom the bees try to replace. 

$d. In a colony that has most or all of 
its comb occupied with honey, brood and 
pollen, even if that colony has a large 
empty space left. 

4th. In some colonies that have already 
swarmed a few days previously, or in 
colonies that have prepared to swarm, even 
if the colony has been divided, when their 
intentions were discovered by their keeper. 

Let us bear in mind that we must 
always have in view the nature of the bee 
whenever we inquire into this question o 
swarming, as it isonly through their natu- 
ral instincts that we can control them. 

In regard to the first question, nearly all 
the old box-hive bee-keepers will tell you 
that a colony that rears many drones is 
more apt to swarm than one that does not 
rear any. Bee-keepers however, differ in 
their explanation of the influence of the 
drones in this case. Some hold that when 
the bees intend toswarm, they rear drones 
largely, to provide for the fertilization of 
the young queen. Others say that drones 
are only reared in good seasons and that 
in such seasons the bees are more apt to 
swarm. We incline to think that al- 
though both of these reasons have weight 
in the matter, the main influence of the 
drones on swarming is due to the fact that 
they bother and annoy the bees with their 
useless presence, and help to make the 
colony uncomfortable by their running 
and tumbling right and left in the busiest 
time of the day, and especially by gene- 
rating a considerable amount of heat, 
without ever helping even to ventilate the 
hive. 

Be this as it may, we can safely say and 
our readers will agree in this, that to re- 
move all or most of the drone comb to re- 
place it with worker comb, is one of the 
requirements for the prevention of natu- 
ral swarming. 

The second question in regard to the 
age of the queen, will perhaps not seem 
so plain at first sight, and still we con- 
sider it as very important. Most bee- 
keepers know that when a queen loses 
some of her prolificness, the bees usually 
build queen-cells to replace her. They do 
not always wait till she is too old to be of 
further service, but sometimes try to re- 
place her when she is still vigorous and 
only somewhat decreasing in her laying 
capacities. 

In such instances if the young queen is 
reared during a searcity of honey, they 
sometimes keep the two queens side by 
side for weeks and perhaps months, but 
when this queen-rearing is attempted dur- 
ing the honey months, it is an impetus to 
the swarming fever. The old queen then 
leaves with a swarm and this colony hav- 
ing acquired the swarming impulse will 
swarm again and again, sometimes to the 
bee-keeper’s detriment and alse to its 
own loss. On the other hand if the colony 
has a young prolific queen which they do 
not wish to replace, they will not build 
queen-cells unless other causes force 
them to it. 

The third question is the main one 
in the case, and the cause of most of the 
swarming. Notonly will a colony swarm 
when the hive is full of combs, but very 
often also when all the comb in the hive 
is full, even if the hive be only partly 
filled with comb. In this latter case, the 
cause is undoubtedly to be found in the 
fact that when the harvest is very plenti- 
ful the bees find every corner crowded and 
have to remain idle in order to digest the 
honey and transform it intocomb. This 
is an annoyance to thein undoubtedly, and 
they make preparations for swarming. 
But we have never seen bees swarm 
when enough empty comb had been pro- 
vided for them from the beginning of the 
honey harvest, when the two first require- 
ments had already been complied with. 
When the bees are allowed to acquire the 
swarming fever however, from some cause 
or other, we have never been able to find 
means to prevent their swarming, no mat- 
ter how much room was given them and 
sometimes when divided up in 3 or 4 
pieces each of these divisions would cast 
aswarm and make things only worse. It 
is, therefore, very important to have these 
rules complied with before the honey sea- 
son begins. 

_ For the last 15 years we have kept bees 
in large hives, larger than the average of 
bee-hives in the country, and we only had 
5 per cent. of natural swarms, except in 
extraordinary swarming seasons, but un- 
til about 4 years ago, we had never fur- 
nished our bees with all the comb that 
they could possibly use in the best honey 
season. Since that time we have seen ex- 
traordinary swarming seasons, among our 





box-hive bee-keepers, the present season 
especially, having more than doubled 
their apiaries, and we have been enabled 
to keep the natural swarming to about 3 or 
4 per cent. 

iscussion helps progress. In the fore- 
going we only give our experience in the 
matter and now desire to hear of the ex- 
perience of others. Such is the aim of 
this essay. 

Hamilton, Lil. 


Rev. L. Johnson, Kentucky, does 
not favor dividing or artificial swarm- 
ing. When a colony develops a 
swarming tendency, he removes it to 
a new stand and places an empty hive 
on the old one, in which he puts a 
queen-cell or frame of eggs and larve. 

T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich., 
thinks the giving of empty combs 
will not prevent swarming—that the 
size of the hive has nothing to do with 
swarming. 

C.F. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio, thinks 
that swarming is easily controlled by 
extracting from the brood-chamber. In 
running for comb honey they cannot 
be so easily controlled at all times. 

Rev. L. Johnson does not think the 
presence of drones has any influence 
on swarming. 

Messrs. Muth and Cook agreed with 
Mr. Dadant in thinking that drones 
do exercise an influence. 

H. C. Hersperger, Keene, Ky., has 
seen bees swarm under almost all cir- 
cumstances; but thinks swarming is 
mostly attributable to the existence of 
uncomfortable conditions in the hive. 
At times, however, the swarming pro- 
pensity seems almost unaccountable. 

Prof. Cook explained his method of 
measuring the length of the tongue of 
the honey bee. It is done by placing 
feed on the surface of a pane of glass, 
then covering with a surface of wire- 
cloth, one end being elevated about 
one-half an-inch. By this means he 
can get the tongue extruded its full 
length when he suddenly decapitates 
the bee. By this means he can meas- 
ure it, with the aid of his microscope, 
to the exactness of one-thousandth of 
an inch. 


G. W. Demaree, of Kentucky, ad- 
dressed the Convention on the 


Obstacles to Progressive Bee-Culture. 


Bee culture, as a science, has made won- 
derful (°~<T™ in the past few years, 
keeping fully up with the improvements 
of the age. But alas! how few, compar- 
atively speaking,have profited by the flood 
of light that has flashed from the pens of 
the many able writers who have espoused 
the cause of the long-neglected honey bee. 
Other branches of industry have pros- 
pered, and held out their lights to the busy 
world, which has been grasped and ap- 
propriated by it. Bee culture prospers 
also, but it prospers as a “‘science,’’ more 
than as an in a The part it has 
»layed so far, as an industry, is the play- 
ing of the part of a “light ina dark place.” 

A well ordered apiary, managed intelli- 
gently, in which the apiarist avails him- 
self of all the helps and improvements 
used by progressive bee-keepers, is a nov- 
elty in most any community. 

How can we account for this state of 
things? Bee scientists are the most com- 
municative class of men of which we have 
any knowledge, giving away their dis- 
coveries and inventions as freely as the 
air and water. The fault is not here. No 
branch of industry can boast of a greater 
number of able writers, better or abler 
written text books; nor is any branch of 
industry more —y | and skillfully suppor- 
ted by the press than apiculture is. The 
fault is not chargable to the weakness of 
those who have espoused the cause of the 
honey bee; but rather to the many and 
formidable obstacles to progressive bee 
culture as an industry. 

Chief among the obstacles to be re- 
moved, is the false teaching imbibed by 
mankind from the cradle to the grave. 
“Take care! that’s a bee; a bee can 
sting,” is one of the first —— lessons 
taught the child when it first opens its 
eyes upon the beautiful world. And faith- 
fully does it retain the false lesson 
through all after life. It is found in ju- 
venile books and magazines, put there by 
men who are as ignorant as the children 
they teach. It is one of those anomalous 
statements which is both true and false. 
True because the bee “can sting,” and 
false because the idea is conveyed that 
the bee is ever on the alert to sting some- 
body, which is false and slanderous to the 

ood and re character of the 
10ney bee. It has done its work, never- 
theless, for perhaps 9 out of every 10 per- 
sons imagine that the honey bee is their 





deadly enemy, and will tell you that “bees 
always would sting them.” 

With this state of things existing, and 
the idea abroad in the land that honey is a 
luxury wrung from unwilling and venge- 
ful bees, at the risk of being stung to 
death, we can comprehend why honey is 
a “luxury,” and not a staple article, as it 
so richly deserves to be. The chief good 
to be accomplished by the apicultural so- 
cieties in the land, is to eradicate this un- 
reasonable prejudice, and to establish bee 
culture on a firmer basis, teaching -the 

ple that bee culture is not only not 
raught with dangers above other employ- 
ments, but is both pleasant and profitable. 
Having accomplished this much, all minor 
obstacles will vanish away and the — 
ducts of the apiary will take their place 
along with other articles of commerce, 
and will be “staple” in the fullest sense 
of the world. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


T. F. Bingham, of Michigan, took 
exceptions to the subject matter of the 
address of yesterday, on ‘* Making 
honey a staple product.” He thinks 
when honey shall have become a staple 
product, and can be secured with the 
same certainty, and sells at as quota- 
ble prices as do the ordinary products 
of the farm, bee-keeping will have 
lost its attractiveness for most of 
those who now pursue it. It is the 
uncertainty of its production, and the 
many risks now attending its pursuit, 
that charms its votaries as does horse- 
racing with the sportsman or stock- 
gambling with the speculator. 

G. W. Demaree disagreed with the 
gentleman in his ironical allusion ‘to 
the subject. In his own county he 
was overseer of the poor. Every year 
and every day scores of poor people 
were supported at the public expense, 
who could become self-sustaining and 
honored members of the community 
if the views suggested by Mr. Coffin- 
berry were carried into effect, making 
em! a staple product, and its price a 
reliable quotation, which would be the 
result of a continuous summer honey 
bloom. 

Rev. L. Johnson said there were 
thousands of good and willing men, 
South as well as North, who had lost 
a leg or an arm, or were otherwise in- 
capacitated from earning a comforta- 
ble livelihood at laborious employ- 
ment, who would hail with joy the 
opportunity to support themselves. If 
bee-keeping was made a reliable oc- 
cupation, with a certain production 
and a staple price, as was demon- 
strated by the author of yesterday’s 
paper (Mr. Coffinberry.) These peo- 

le were now more or less dependent ; 
in the North their government pro- 
vided pensions for them ; in the South 
their hopes fled with their ve pe 
government, and they depended upon 
the public charity. In the breadth of 
the land were hundreds of thousands 
of women, well yp for bee-keep- 
ing, who are now drudging out their 
lives, often deprived of the merest 
necessities of life, who but want to be 
educated in apiculture, and a steady 
market to support themselves and 
contribute millious to the wealth and 
commerce of the nation. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Il., said 
that 18 yeare ago the doctors gave her 
but three years to live. She has now 
cheated them out of 15 years, and at- 
tributes her good health to her occu- 
pation as a bee-keeper. 

Prof. Cook illustrated the adapta- 
bility of bee-keeping as a lady’s occu- 
pation by instancing several cases 
where health had been restored 
through its pursuit. 


On motion, the Convention ad- 
journed till 1:30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Treasurer, Mrs. Frances Dun- 
ham, of Depere, Wis., rendered her 
annual report, showing a balance in 
the treasury of $33.60, after meeting 
all expenses. Report was accepted. 

Balloting for place of next meeting 
being in order, 

D. A. Jones, delegate from the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association, in- 
vited and nominated the next session 
to be held in Toronto, during the 
meeting of the Toronto Fair Associa- 
tion. 

Wm. Williamson, of Kentucky, 
seconded the nomination of Mr. Jones, 





A. W. Windhorst, of Ferguson, 
Mo., put in nomination St. Louis, 
which was seconded. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia, in 
an eloquent appeal, nomina Cin- 
cinnati. 

C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, seconded 
the motion, and tendered the use of a 
hall free from rent. 

Dr. N. P. Allen, Kentucky, spoke 
in support of Cmeinnati, and also ex- 
tended an invitation to the members of 
the Convention to attend the Kentucky 
State Bee-Keepers’ Convention, of 
which he is President, to be held in 
Louisville, Oct. 12 and 13. 

Nominations declared closed, and 
Messrs. Poppleton, of Iowa, and 
Windhorst, of Missouri, were ap- 
pointed tellers. 

An informal ballot being taken, St. 
Louis received 8 votes, Toronto re- 
ceived 12 votes, and Cincinnati 18 
votes. 

On the second ballot, Toronto re- 
ceived 12 votes, and Cincinnati 26. 

The time of meeting was left to the 
decision of the Executive Committee, 
and to be announced through the bee- 
papers in April next. 


An elaborate treatise by C. Dadant, 
was read, on 


The Influence éf Honey on Wintering. 


Nobody will question the influence of 
the food on health. Plants cannot thrive 
in a soil unsuited to them; man, as well 
as every kindof animal, needs a food easily 
digested and able to sustain life; bees 
are not an exception to this rule. Nay, 
more than man, more than most of the ani- 
mals, they sometimes eat some kinds of 
food which, according to eircumstances, 
can sustain their life or cause their death. 

You have two colonies of bees entirely 
destitute of honey ; you give one of these 
colonies for food a comb of good and well 
ripened clover honey ; you give the other 
colony some molasses. Both colonies will 
seem to thrive equally well, if you make 
the experiment in summer, when they can 
enjoy a daily flight. But if you shut up 
both hives for two days. when you release 
them the bees of the one with clover honey 
will go out to void their intestines without 
you being able to see their feces. These 
will be sosmall, so light in color, that they 
will fall unnoticed, as in the every day 
purifying flight of a healthy colony. On 
the contrary, the bees of the colony fed 
with molasses will let large drops of dark 
and foul matter soil all the neighboring 
ay 

f, in lieu of the two days’ confinement 
you prolong it for eight days, then, at the 
opening of both entrances, the bees of the 
colony with clover honey will act the same 
as after their two days’ confinement, while 
the bees of the omar fed with molasses 
will crawl out, discharging their feces 
around the entrance; some, if not the 
greater part of them, will have their abdo- 
mens so much distended that they will be 
unable even to void theircontents. These 
poor bees will crawl everywhere around 
their hive, and perish on the ground. 

_J ean give another illustration of the in- 
fluence of honey on bees during a close 
confinement: For years the importation 
of Italian queens into this country was 
attended with much loss ; sometimes half 
of ashipment were alive. Such a result 
was then considered as a lucky one, for 
most of the time hardly one queen was re- 
ceived alive, to show that the bees were 
not all dead when put in the boxes. 

Of course, such a business was far from 
being profitable, and more than one enter- 
prising bee-keeper was deterred from con- 
tinuing it, after a few trials. 

What was the cause of such ill success? 
The main, if not at times, the only cause, 
was the quality of the honey given to the 
bees for food during the journey. 

In Italy bees gather largely from a di- 
versity of plants. Persuaded that success 
in that branch of business was possible, I 
began, with my shipper, a series of exper- 
iments to ascertain which kind of honey 
was the best for such a long confinement. 
After several careful experiments during 
two years, we succeeded so well in the se- 
lection of honey that we have many 
times received boxes containing queens 
which had barel a dead worker bee, after 
a journey. of 22 days. Then our importin, 
business became a success, and paid bac 
all the money lost in seven years of unsuc- 
cessful importation, giving handsome pro- 
fits besides. 

Both these illustrations show what ha 

ns during the winter to the bees, accord- 

ng to the quality of the food that they 
have to eat. 

Every bee-keeper has noticed that when, 
after winter, we find some of our colonies 
dead, if they have not starved or smoth- 
ered they have perished with diarrhea, 
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and that this same malady, if we can call 
ita malady, has also made sad havoc in 
in the population of some of our colonies, 
while some others have passed through 
the winter safely. 1 have even noticed 
that in such a diversity of fate, a few col- 
onies were so free of diarrhea that I was 
unable to see a drop of foul matter around 
their hives. 

Now let us see what had produced such 
a difference in the condition of these colo- 
nies. The indispensable food for bees is 
sugar, and chemistry shows that the most 
easily and most thoroughly digested form 
of sugar is cane sugar. Honey contains 
sugar in two different forms—cane and 
grape sugar. Some plants give honey with 
more cane, others with more grape sugar, 
consequently a honey containing the most 
of cane sugar, such as clover honey, will 
prove more nourishing than fall honey 
which contains more grape sugar, and 
leave, besides, in the intestines of the 
bees a smaller quantity of undigested res- 
idues. Our bees in winter are confined for 
weeks, even for months, and it is easy to 
understand how the colonies with good 
honey, having less residues in their intes- 
tines, were able to remain in good health; 
while the colonies which had a poor qual- 
ity of honey to eat, perished more or less 
rapidly, according to the quality of this 
honey—the bees with juice of fruits or 
honey-dew being ahead. 

When the honey is stored in cells partly 
filled with pollen, the bees eat some of this 
pollen and their intestines are readily filled 
up. The same result fgllows when the 
honey is not sealed, for, not — is it wa- 
tery, but the quantity of water that it con- 
tains isinereased by the property that it 
possesses to absorb moisture. This water 
accumulates in the intestines of the bees, 
and if they are prevented by cold from 
voiding it, they become uneasy and perish. 

Now that we understand this, one of the 
eauses of sickness in bees during winter, 
let us remember : 

1. Not to remove in summer all the 
spring honey that the bees have stored, 
leaving in the hives a sufficient reserve for 
the coldest part of winter. 

2. To remove all the combs containin 
honey stored in cells partly filled with pol- 
len. These combs are easily found on ac- 
eountof theiropacity. They are splendid 
for bees in the spring, for this mixture will 
incite breeding. 

3. To remove all the unsealed honey that 
the bees will be unable to consume before 
winter. 

4. To remove also the honey-dew, when 
there is any. 

5. To prevent bees going to the cider 
presses, or to remove the cider stored in 
the hive. This liquid always remains un- 
sealed. 

6. To replace with good sealed honey, or 
with good thick syrup all the honey taken 
out, so as to give to the bees sufficient pro- 
visions. The best syrup is made with one 
pound and one half-ounce of water for two 
pounds of granulated sugar. 

Of course, such precautions are not in- 
dispensable every winter; for a bad food 
can keep bees alive if they have frequent 
flights. Besides, as itis very difficult to 
follow my advice to the letter, L have been 
accustomed to awake my colonies in win- 
ter every day when I foresee that the ther- 
mometer will reach 45° inthe shade. This 
precaution is especially necessary with 
chaff hives, tor the sun cannot easily warm 
them inside. The bees, thus awakened, 
enjoy a good flight, and return with empty 
bowels, ready for another confinement. 

Hamilton, Ll. 

©. O. Poppleton thinks asa rule, his 
bees do as well in winter on buck- 
wheat or other full honey, as on white 
clover. The main point is to have 
well ripened honey. 

D. A. Jones prefers the basswood 
honey for wintering. 

Dr. N. P. Allen prefers white clover, 
or well ripened fall honey. 

The Secretary read a paper from Dr. 
W. R. Howard, of McKinney, Texas, 
on ** Wintering Bees in Texas.” [This 
inay be found on page 299.—EpD.] 

G. W. Demaree, Kentucky, thinks 
the practice of crowding bees in the 
hive as detrimental to successful win- 
tering: if it crowds his bees to put 
them on six frames, he will give them 
eight—putting the unoccupied combs 
at the sides. 

©. F. Muth has wintered colonies as 
well on twenty frames as on ten. Last 
winter two colonies were left on 
twenty frames, and they came through 
all right. He thinks the great loss 
during winter is caused by insuflicient 
ventilation. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, of Illinois, in- 
quired if it was necessary to place an 
empty comb in the center of the brood 
chamber for wintering ? 





The question was answered by sev- 
eral in the negative. 


The Secretary read a communica- 
tion from Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, 
Ill., President of the Northwestern 
Bee-keepers’ Society, on 


Swarms vs. Comb Honey. 


The principal value of a paper at a con- 
vention is the discussion which follows 
it, so I choose a subject on which I earn- 
estly desire light, rather than one upon 
which I fancy I can give information. | 
sole business is in raising honey to sell, 
and the market obliges me to work mainly 
for comb honey. As every swarm that 
comes out means just so much less honey 
in boxes, any hint that will help me to 
prevent swarming will be of value. Of 
course I will be told, ‘‘ give the bees plenty 
of room;” but sometimes they will swarm 
in spite of abundant room, and may there 
not be some little trick that some of you 
have discovered in the manner or time of 
giving the room, that may make some dif- 
ference? I think I have gained something 
by getting the bees started early on as 
many sections as I think mn | will likely 
finish, for it has rather seemed to me that 
bees were not so likely to swarm, if by any 
means their whole energy could be direc- 
ted toward the storing of honey. The ad- 
vocates of side-storing, will claim that 
bees will commence quicker on sections, 
if the sections be at the side of combs on 
which they are ay A at work, and for 
some years I have tried to secure the ad- 
vantages of side-storing without its objec- 
tions, by simply placing in the super, be- 
tween the sections, a frame taken from 
the brood chambers, of either brood or 
honey, and I don’t know which is best. 
This frame is moved from one part of the 
super to another every 3 or 4 days, and 
whenever it is placed there, the bees are 
sure tocommence work on the sections. 

How much room should there be in the 
brood chamber? Mr. Doolittle thinks 7 
Langstroth frames; Adam Grimm used 8. 
This season I have used from 7 to 10, and 
1 confess I have come to no very definite 
conclusion, but I doubt if I shall ever use 
as high as 10 again. lratherincline tothe 
opinion that, as a rule, I shall have 8 
frames in a hive, putting one of them in 
the super; will leave 7 in the brood cham- 
ber during the storing season, and at the 
close, or near the close of the storing sea- 
son, the 8th frame will be returned to the 
brood chamber filled with clover honey. 
But will not the bees be made more likely 
to swarm if they have only 7 brood frames? 
Who can tell us the most profitable num- 
ber of Langstroth frames to be left entirely 
to the use of the queen? And if she has 
less room than her utmost ability to oc- 
cupy, will it invariably promote swarm- 


ing? 

But when swarms do come, what shall 
be done that the storing in boxes may be 
the least interfered with? The plan given 
by J. J. Taylor, in September “‘ Gleanings” 
appears good, but I like to place my 
hives in regular numerical order, and dis- 
like very much to change their location. 
The main features of his plan, is to hive 
the colony in a box or empty hive, keep 
them cool and dark till after sunset, then 
shake down the bees from the old hive, 
and place the new colony in front of a 
hive in a new location, and let them run 
in, giving them the frames from the old 
hive after cutting out all queen cells. Now 
if this = will let bees work with the 
vigor of new colonies, I suppose the in- 
eonvenience of changing location should 
not be considered. 

Mr. Doolittle’s _ is to cage the queen 
at swarming and put her in the hive, 5 
days after swarming, cut out queen cells, 
and 5 days later cut out queen cells again 
and liberate the queen. Ihave lost a good 
many queens trying to improve upon this 
oy but have failed to better it, unless it 

e that I generally give the queen for 10 
days to some nucleus or queenless colony, 
instead of keeping her caged. 

Will the bees work with more or less 
vigor on account of the presence of the 
caged queen? 

I hope we may have the benefit of the 
experience of others in combating swarms 
for often it happens that in a dis- 
cussion, a single sentence may throw more 
light on a subject than many pages of a 
long-winded essay. 

Marengo, [1]. 


The above paper was followed with 
considerable desultory debate, which 
had but little reference to the subject 
treated upon. 

Dr. L. E. Brown, of Kentucky, here 
announced that a committee of recep- 
tion had gone to the depot to meet Mr. 
Thomas G. Newman, editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, who was 
expected on the train then due. Dr. 


Brown alluded tothe eminent services 
of Mr. Newman to further the cause 


of apiculture in North America, that 
to his labors more than those of any 
other, could the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society attribute its success, 
and that he had done more than any 
man living to create a market for 
honey, and to make it a marketable 
commodity. He moved that when the 
committee returned they and their 
guest be received by the Convention 
standing. 

Dr. Allen, of Kentucky, moved to 


amend by adding that a recess of ten 
minutes be also taken to allow mem- 
bers an opportunity to greet Mr. 
Newman. 


Which motions were carried unani- 
mously, admidst much enthusiasm. 


The reception committee here made 
their entrance, escorting Mr. New- 
man who was received by the Conven- 
tion standing, when a recess of ten 
minutes was taken. 

On being called to order, Dr. E. 
Drane, of Eminence, Ky., addressed 
the Convention on 


How to Make Bee-Keeping Pay. 


Some 5 or 6 years since I determined to 
make bee-keeping pay if possible. I had 
a fondness for bees and especially for 
honey. I had never read any work on 
apiculture, but concluded that there must 
be some standard works treating of bee- 
keeping ; began to inquire for such, and 
learned that there was a paper published 
at Chicago, called the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Il immediately wrote a postal 
card to the editor and received a specimen 
o— in which the standard works on api- 
culture were advertised; also several 
other papers devoted to bees and the pro- 
duction of honey and the sale of bee- 
keeper’s supplies. : 

I knew | had struck a bonanza for when 
a man is determined to obtain knowledge 
upon any subject, just give him access to 
the standard writings on that subject and 
he can soon know all that is known or un- 
known about the business. 1 subscribed 
for the BEE JOURNAL, “ Gleanings in Bee 
Culture’? — procured Langstroth’s werk 
and Cook’s Manual of the Apiary and sev- 
eral other works on bees and honey, read 
myself fullof bee theory—went to see all 
of my friends or acquaintances who kept 
bees and who were supposed to under- 
stand scientific bee-culture. The idea 
seemed to prevail with them that every- 
thing depended upon having the right kind 
of a hive—they tried every kind—some 
had moth-traps and hives with frames 
were numerous, but never a frame could 
they move, the combs were crooked and 
crossed. Noone offered to lift out a frame 
and show me the queen, but I was often 
invited to take a peep through glass as 
though it were a great treat to see bees 
under glass, hence I concluded that if my 
friends had ever understood scientific bee- 
culture, they had stood still until the wave 
of progress had gone by and left them 20 
years behind. Talk to them about con- 
trolling swarming, extracting honey or 
rearing queens! Oh! that is alla humbug, 
they would say. 

I therefore had to rely on my books and 
papers—making careful selection of the 
method that seemed most ote of and 
practiced by the great bee kings, who an- 
nuallymade reports of large yields of hone 
who had honey to sell by the ton—I stud- 
ied their ways and endeavored to take 
lessons of them, I bought an extractor, 
adopted the Langstroth hive, had comb 
honey stored in prize sections, packed 12 
in a crate and glassed the crate, kept ex- 
tracted honey in 1 and 2 Ib. jars in the 
stores around, and comb honey in crates, 
and never offered to undersell the market. 
I ask and get top prices and have learned 
to keep honey in prime condition (I never 
ship any in bad order) and I cultivate a 
home market by trying to keep honey for 
| sale all the year round. — I might 
|as well say that I have about twice as 
|mueh extracted honey as comb, and find 
jan inereasing demand for it. IL recom- 
| mend all to buy extracted honey. 

1st. Because it is cheaper and is sweet 
as comb honey. 

24. Because 1 can obtain larger yields of 
it than of comb honey and can make more 
money producing it, and 1 use it myself all 
the time. 

For several yeas I have made careful 
memoranda of the time of blooming of 
all the plants, trees and flowers on which 
bees forage and the length of time they 
last and amount of honey and pollen the 
bees obtain from each, which enables me 
to know with reasonable certainty what 
the bees are doing or can do, according to 
the state of the weather, and the prevail- 
ing forage, either present or prospective. 
In proof of which, I attended to two 
apiaries away from home this year and had 
not a single swarm, and only visited them 





| 














once a week, and occasionally at longer 


intervals. Had I never studied the sub- 
ject of bee forage I should have been jn 
continual doubt and uncertainty. 

Let no one flatter himself that he can 
learn bee-keeping in a day. Each season 
imparts new lessons, and it seems as if | 
were just begining to know the cause of 
many things about bees and honey, and [ 
do not hesitate to say that I firmly believe 
that Lcan make more money out of bees 
and honey with a capita! of one thousand 
dollars, than average farmers do on five 
times that amount, taking the seasons as 
they come. But I wish to persuade no 
one to embark in the business for | know 
of no calling that is accessible to so many, 
and at which so few make money. 


T. F. Bingham, Michigan, thought 
the address worthy of the highest en- 
comiums, and that Mr. Drane should 
have the thanksof the Convention for 
crowding so much practical advice and 
correct conclusions in such a small 
and comprehensive space. 

President Cook stated that pollen 
was in many cases injurious to bees in 
winter, as it had a tendency to unsea- 
sonable breeding, and hence was the 
cause of much spring dwindling. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Georgia, has 
found pollen very beneticial in the lati- 
tude of Georgia, but it might not an- 
swer so well in a Northern climate. 

C. F. Muth, Ohio, thinks pollen is a 
great benefit to bees in his latitude, 
and he always gives them pollen 
combs if he has them, in March. 

D. A. Jones, Ontario, thought Prof, 

100k’s ill-suecess with pollen was at- 
tributable toothercauses. Mr. Jones 
said he never discriminated against 
pollen-combs in preparing the bees for 
winter. 

C. F. Muth said he wanted brood in 
his hives by March 1, at the latest. 

Adjourned till 7:30 p. m. 


(Concluded next week. |] 


-_-——- + + 


& The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
invited to attend. It is desired to 
make this one of the most interesting 
conventions ever held in the United 
States. C.C. MILLER, M.D., Pres. 

C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 

& Owing to the fact that the time 
of the regular meeting of the Union 
Bee Association, at Shelbyville, Ky., 
conflicts with the time fixed by the ex- 
ecutive committee, to hold the Na- 
tional at Lexington, the meeting of 
the Union, at Shelbyville, has been 
postponed till the 20th of October. 

G. W. DEMAREE. Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky., Sept. 3, 1881. 
g@ The Rock River Valley Bee- 

Keepers’ Convention, will be held at 
Monroe Center, on the third Tuesday 
in October. We hope a good atten- 
dance will be the outcome, and the bee 
interest revived. 

D. A. CIPPERLY, Sec. 
ts The Western Michigan Bee- 

Keepers’ Association will meet in 
Berlin, Ottawa, Co., Mich., Thursday, 
Oct. 27, 1881, in Huntley’s Hall, at 
10:30a.m. All interested, are cordi- 
ally invited. 

Wm. M.S. Dopar, Sec. 

Coopersville, Mich., Aug. 29, 1881. 








@ The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis.. Nov. 30, 1881. 

N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


—-————_—- < 


«= The Michigan State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will convene at Bat- 
tle Creek, on Thursday, Dec. 8, 1881. 
We have reason to expect one of the 
largest and most interesting meetings 
we have ever held. Let all arrange 
to be present. All District Associa- 
tions should send delegates. Each per- 
son should come with their best ex- 
perience in their hands, ready to hand 
it over to the others of the fraternity. 
It is hoped that all will bring the full- 
est report possible from their region. 
Commutation rates are expected on 
railroads. A. J. Cook, Pres. 

T. F. BrInenay, Sec, 
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Special F Notices. 


«@ Single copies wiles of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 
ee oe ee 
«@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


—_——— +e @ 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


7. @ 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


———- 62-69 


«@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


—_————_—__ #2 @ 


py of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepseh.—Price 2 25 cents each. 


_ => @& se ——- 
g@ When changing a postoffice ad- 


dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 
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« Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


————__#2@- ve 
Deserving Articles are Always Ap- 
preciated. —The exceptional cleanli- 
ness of P ee s Hair Balsam makes 
it popular. Gray hairs are impossible 
with its occasional use. 40w4t 








*-oeoe 


A Semele yd of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


a ok oo 





Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which 
ht have paid. Always send money 
xy postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks i in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 

*-oe+o- 

Premiums.—F or a club of 2, , weekly 
we give a copy of “Bees and Honey ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
Cook’s Manual,a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a copy of the JOURNAL for a year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 


ee ese 


It is the Height of Folly to wait un- 
til you are in bed with disease you 
may not get over for months, when 
you can be cured during the early 
symptoms by Parker’s Ginger Tonic. 
We have known the sickest families 
made the healthiest by a timely use of 
this pure medicine.—Observer. 40w4t 

-- > + <b -. > - 

Se It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particuiar to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-oflice, County or State.— 
Also ‘if you live near one postoflice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


> +. m+ eo 





Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums : : 


For a Club, of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
#%,—an Emerson Binder for 1882, 
4,—Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


“ “ 


6, —Weekly Bee Journal for | year. 
—_——_-o > > oa 
tr We haveaSPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
ete. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
supplied free, in any quantity they 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a. m., Oct. 10, 1881. § 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received | 
up to this hour: 

CHICAGO. 
HONE Y—The market is lively and prices steady 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb | 
beeen 18@20c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted | 


| 

| 

BiieswAx- Prime quality, 18@22 be 
» H,. NEWMAN, 972 W. ‘Madison St. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—There is a slight improvement in our 
market for comb honey. One pound unglassed 
sections tind ready sale at 21c. for white, and 20c. 
tor 2 Ib. sections. Extracted honey continues at 
dull 10@12¢. 
BEESW AX—20@22c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The advices give a middling fair crop 
of honey. Moderate lots have arrived, but the de- 
mand so far has been very slow, and but little im- 
provement can be expected until we have cooler 
weather. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@20c ; dark, in small boxes, 15@17¢c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@11c.; dark, 7@¥c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 2144@23c. 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y~—Is in good demand here now, 

I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
18@20c., on arrival. Extracted, 7@9c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX.—18@22c., on arrival. I oie paid 
25c. per lb. for choice lots. Cc. F. MUTH. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-pound combs are a desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large ay could be 
sold at 20@22c., according to eo ity 

BEESWAX—Piime quality, 25 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 


~ 7 little on the market, and prices 
uote 

AX. ~Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
pure,2!1@ 22¢.; grease wax, lic. “Baltimore Market 
Journal, 


HONEY.— 
are not 
BEES 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONEY.—New, in 1 or 2 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y.—Sales of choice comb, to arrive, have 
been effected at 20c. for small lots. It is doubtfui 
if an order for a large lot of choice comb could be 
tilled in this market. Choice extracted, in burrels, 
is quotable at s@uic 

e quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to g00d,10@ 
l4c. xtracted, choice to extra white, 9@10‘¢c.; 
dark and candied, 8c. BEESW AX—23@25¢e. 

STEAKNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—In fair request. Strained, 8c.; ex- 
tracted, 9c.; comb, 16@1xc--latter for bright. 
BEESWAX~—Prime yellow sells at 19@20c. 
K. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The supply and demand are alike 


2 Ib. sections, 20@25¢c.— 


HONEY.— 
nominal. 

BEESWAX — Best light 
Merchants’ Guide. 





Local Convention Directory. 


Time and Place of Meeting. 
18—Rock mirer Valley, at Monroe Center, Ill. 
). A. Cipperly, Sec., Monroe, Ill. 
aan bea “a at Shelbyville, Ky. 
- Demuaree, Sec., C hristiansburg, Ky. 
25, ‘o-thaladadaen District, at Chicago, Ill. 
C. C. Coffinberry, Sec., Chicago, Lil. 
27—Central Michigan, s lending, Mich. 
orge L. Perry, Sec. 
—Western Mich., at pe Mich. 
Wn M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
30—8. W. Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


Oct. 


o 


Nov. 


Dec. o—miiee State, at Battle Creek, Mich. 

. F. Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 
1882. 
Jan. 


10—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N, Y. 
C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. 
25-Rertoren. at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April sali x Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
diame State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Retepel, Vt. 
", Brookins, Sec. 


Y. 





oc In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


«> It will pay to devote a tow hours 
in getting up aclub forthe Bez Jour- 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
another page, and take advantage of 
the fall gatherings to get up clubs. 





——— 


@@ Subscriptions may commence 
with the first number of any month in 





may be able to judiciously use. 





the year. 


| one another as a nest, price 50 cents. Th 


23@25¢.—Philadelphia | 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechani professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


These Pails have a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon and 
— guides pails have a bail or handle, the quarts 

d pints have none. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, ww instde 

ese pails 
are very useful for many other purposes, after be- 
ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The fol- 
lowing are the prices : 


Doz. he +4 100 

| Gallon, nolding 20 Ihe, of honey... “1. 80.... $12.00 
Half Ga O.... 9.00 
uart, 2 <3 ? 7 20.... 7,00 
int, * a ” -75.... 4.00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, ae 1. 


The British Bee Journal, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journal is published monthly at 
1.75, and contains the best practical information 
or the time being, showing 5 ae to do, and when 

and how todo doit. C.N.AB TT, Bee M Master 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn. Southall, London. 














Is a 32-page, — ho Monthly Magazin 


POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE 
It has the largest le of practical breeders as editor 


of any journal to its 30 Americ , and is 
THE FINEST PO UBNAL WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins poo Tae SUBSCRIVTION:- 


$1.00 per year. i emy 
, Editor and Ba eet 
182 CLARK ‘st. CHICAGO 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


AND CLEAN. 


NEAT 





The Emerson Binder 
18S THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 
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Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PARKER'S GINGER TO 1c 


ger, Buchu, Man- 
oan oSuillingin, and 
many of the best medi- 
cincs are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 
Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
g the Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
Bal sam ‘ aw different from 














The Best, Cl Bitters, Ginger Essences} 
Most Economical Hair and other Toni as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the goussinigatente. 
youthful color to gray hair, & Co., Chemists, 3 X.Y. 





50c, and $1 sizes. 


Large Saving Buying Dol 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
bestand cheapest,indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Seif- 
Preservation ;"bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp. ———— beautiful 
steel engravings,! rescrip- 

tions wesce only ¥i2 2S E by 
mail ; illustrated sam ne. Oe }. BC 5 

‘eabod 








KNOW THYSEL send now. Adaress or Dr. W 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 
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The Bee-Keeper § Guide: 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—— i 


320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
a= 30 3 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 
This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 
== 30> 

Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it isthe work of a master and of 
real value.—L’Apiculture, Paris. 


1 think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T. COLB 


It appears to have cut a. ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been m 
stant guide in my operations and successfu 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 


Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
do without.— Nebraska Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessit Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every persicum. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to ehmast aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which | like so much.—L’/ABBE Du 
Bols, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
poesecns praate, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleseure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘To all taking an intere-t in this subject, 
we say, obtain this valuable work, read it a 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man will welc me, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 


This work 1s undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the cure and management of the 
apiary. ‘There is no subject relating to the culture 

of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor 


It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subjectof bees and 
their hundling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practical value. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of progressive 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes discussed in 
the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 

Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 
amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook's 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 
template Tae | into the business or are already 
keeping bees. If Ceroaseiy studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, the apiarist, who exercises a 
reasonable degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The author adresses himself to the 
work with a degree of enthusiasm which carries 
the reader with him to the end.— Kansas Farmer. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzon is the author ; the 
only difference being that Prof. Cook's Manual 
combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical American. 
He refers in several instances to Darwin; and 
does not belong to that class which hates every- 
thing that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with great reverence.— German Freidenker, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PriceE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THIOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





} Cor. Dearborn & Wash'n Sts., Cuicaeo. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 2Qe. per line. 
Four 18e. 4 


“ or more“ 
Kight, ee re “ 1se. “ 
Thirteen ee ae oe 12¢ - 
Twenty-six “ “ “* 08 10c. “ 
Fifty-two 4 Es = - Sec. ad 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 
exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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© The Chicago District Conven- 
tion will be held at the office of the 
BEE JOURNAL, on Oct. 25, 26,anda 
cordial invitation is extended to all 
bee-keepers who can, to attend. Ar- 
rangements for hotel accommodation 
and table board will be made known 
at this office. Let there be a general 
rally. 

tj The Rev. L. L. Langstroth was 
unable to attend the National Con- 
vention, his health being too poor to 
allow of his leaving home. Learning 
of his needs, several of his friends 
started a donation fund for him, and 
many of the queen bees and imple- 
ments were donated, to be sold and 
the proceeds to be added to the fund. 
Any one wanting a pure Imported 
Cyprian queen of the Jones importa- 
tion, or one of ** Davis’ Patent Honey 
Carriage Revolving Comb Holder, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk, Com- 
bined,” can obtain them and at the 
same time do a kind and generous act 
to our friend Langstroth. Apply at 
this office for the queen or Honey Car- 
riage, and any one desiring to do so, 
can send any amount to be added to 
the sum already collected. 

Badges.—Bee-keepers going to fairs 
should wear a badge with a gold bee 
onit. It will serve to introduce him 
to other bee men. We will sendthem 
for 10 cents, post paid. 





«> Kendall’s Spavin Cure is highly 
recommended by Prof. Williams, the 
wonderful horse tamer. 41. 





JEE-KEEPER and Student Wanted.— 
Bee-keeper must be experienced and thor- 
oughly reliable. No person ing tobacco or 
liquors need appl dress. DR. NUGENT, 


y. A 
* Linden Apiary,” Strathroy, Ont.,Canada 4iw4t 








SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Melilot Clover, 
White Clover 
Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 


Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 

Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
ey Tested Cyprian Queens, $4; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
l0c. per lb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. or over, 

02" Send for Circular. wly 





35e. per lb. 





SS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving ali the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes. and much valuable information, 

rice 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
cembs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba-in ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. ‘The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 





frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Sempice- 
2Qwiy GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 





Golden Honey Plant. 


I have procured a limited quantity of the Seed 
of this new Honey Plant so highly spoken of by 
Dr. G. L. Tinker, on page 307 of the JOURNAL. 

It may be sown broadcast in early spring or drill- 
edin. The rows may be two or three feet apart 
and the seeds only a few inches apart in the rows. 
It will bear to grow very thick or if scattered will 
grow larger and throw up more stalks. 

Price, 30 cents per pound. If sent by mail, add 
20 cents per pound tor postage. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ss PLAT « BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
? the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. HOMAS G. NE . 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 
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ITALIAN BEES 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 174% 
ine. long and 11 inc. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1154 
inc. long and 10% inc. deep. Single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of five, each $9 ; in lots of ten or more, 
each $8; single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; I- 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), $3.50; 2- 
frame do., $4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5.50 ; 
July, August and September, 5-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Italian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar Queens 
handled. Will guarantee safe delivery (at Cupross 
terminus) ot every order from f yards. Ship- 
ping facilities, six times daily to all points. With 
20 years’ gupestenes in the poy and hand- 
ling of [talian bees,I think I can suit the most 
fastidious. 

To secure prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order, 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address all commutications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON; 
‘ewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent to any address one rear for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only $2.15. Sample copies free. Ad- 
dress, P SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wt 


25wtf 





Columbus, Kansas. 








For the past few years I have made this excellent 
food my leading article. Having the best estab- 
lished reputation in this city as a dealer in PURE 
HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables me to 
obtain the highest market prices. Your consign- 
ments and correspondence respectfully solicited. 

R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 


Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
34wi3t 165 So. Water Street, Chicago, Il. 


THE FLORAL INSTRUCTOR, 


free. Six window plants twenty-five cents. Cata- 
logue of Bulbs and Plants for winter blooming 
FREE TO ALL. 


SPALDING & McGILL, Florists, 


40w6tx Ainsworth, Iowa. 





EXTAAGTED HONEY 


I will buy a few tons of Extracted 
Honey at the ruling market prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 
Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE, 


The Best Uncapper Made. 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 
BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


» CIRCULAR and 
/ SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines are eapomaly adapted 
to Hive Making. It will pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
descriptive catalogue and price 
list free. 

Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES 
2017 Main 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


ITALIAN BEES 


Seventy-Five Colonies for Sale. 


All bred from Imported Mothers. Simplicity 
hives, Gallup frames. Twelve frames to a hive. 
Combs straight, mostly built on foundation. In all 

tsin the best condition. These bees have 



























? A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 


7 


vy 
made a most excellent record this year. Single 
colonies, $8 ; ten or more colonies, $7 per colony. 


40w4t 0. CLUTE, Iowa City, lowa. 





1 1 Augusta, Maine. 36wly 
H TO MAKE MONEY. For particulars 
enclose 10 cents to Lock x 318, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 34wi3t 


OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 





39wly U.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Ill. 





Books for Bee- Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica), 
The book is a masterly production, and one that ng 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todo without. Cloth, %1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping go 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50, 

Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, 1.25; paper, $1, 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. ). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 1.00; paper, 75e. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, ®2, 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 

Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects: Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey 
etc. Itis published in English and German,— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turmishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and a » the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as foc, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,ete; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful] Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0¢c, 

Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
a this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 1O0¢c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a oseription of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 
Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15e. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@ce. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses,and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25e. 


opp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1.3; Morocco, $1.50. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Lega! Items, Business Forms, ete., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

Builders,Manufacturers and Mechanics. 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
‘Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges, ete. Arrangement 
and Speed of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Saws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses, ete. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting. Friction, Lathe Gearing, Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe and Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Streams, ete. On Blast 
Furnaces, Iron and Steel Manufacture. Pros- 

ecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 
Placer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating, ete. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 800 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, etc. 300 Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers. 'Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy, Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc., in detail. Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat, Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam, Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Cast- 
ings, ete. 10,000 items for Housekeepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full detalls, Ru- 
ral Economy, Food Values, Care of Stock, Reme- 
dies for do., to increase Crops, Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner, 
Produce, Rent, Board, Wages, Interest, Coal and 
Tonnage Tables. Land. Grain, Hay, and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed, Ploughing, Planting and 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Laws of 49 States, l'erritories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 
tate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, ete. 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gola toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 82.50. 








